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The Content of Living as a Basis for a Standard of 
Assistance and Service’ 
Jane M. Hoey 


The author is Director of the Bureau of Public Assistance, Social Security Board, Washington, 
D. C. Her paper was given at the 1946 National Conference of Social Work. 


Our EXPERIENCE in the decade in which 
states have been administering the need 
provisions in state public assistance, under 
titles I, IV, and X of the Social Security 
Act, has convinced us that these programs 
would be strengthened by introducing the 
use of a defined content of living and thus 
attaining greater predictability and objec- 
tivity in administration. 

We see a need for state-wide standards 
that are actually in effect in all parts of the 
state and meet the test of equal treatment 
of applicants in similar circumstances 
throughout the state. , 

We see a need for the establishment, by 
eacli state, of a basis of administration that 
will assure every eligible applicant that he 
can obtain assistance which, with any 
income and other resources of his own, will 
represent a state-established content of 
living measured in money terms. 

We see a need for state-wide standard 
living costs to serve as the base against 
which the applicant’s income and other 
resources will be measured to determine on 


1 Acknowledgment is made to Anne Geddes, 
Evalyn G. Weller, and Vocille M. Pratt for material 
in unpublished manuscripts used in the develop- 
ment of this paper. 


an equitable basis throughout the state 
(1) who is needy and (2) what assistance 
shall be given when income and other re- 
sources are below the established standard. 


Equitable Administration of a Need 
Provision Throughout the State 


Some states have established standards 
for separate consumption items such as 
food, clothing, fuel, and light, for which 
money is to be assured to all recipients in 
the state. In other states, standards for 
such items may be established by each local 
office. Although the standards are some- 
times mandatory, frequently they serve 
merely as guides to lecal agencies and 
workers, who thus have wide latitude for 
personal judgment in establishing what 
items of consumption are to be considered 
for an individual or for all applicants and 
recipients in a county and also the costs to 
be attributed to such items. Sometimes, 
too, the state furnishes only descriptive 
standards, without definite specifications, 
and all too frequently no cost figures are 
supplied by state or county to give agency 
workers a basis for their computations. 

States, localities, and workers vary widely 
in the range of consumption items they 
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recognize and in the quantity and quality 
specifications for each requirement, the 
recency of pricing, and the definiteness of 
the amounts that may be allowed for each 
item. When, as in many states, need and 
the amount of the assistance payment are 
determined on the basis of “a guide,” the 
resul’s are very uneven. Any variations in 
cost figures that are necessary on a geo- 
graphical basis or because of differences in 
individual circumstances should be defined 
in money terms, since it is in money terms 
that the crucial computation of the assist- 
ance payment must finally be made. Stand- 
ards that are merely guides to workers or 
expressed only in descriptive terms leave 
far too much to the discretion of the worker 
and open the door to varying interpreta- 
tions and unjust treatment. At present 
such standards are frequently presented in 
a form that cannot be applied uniformly 
by workers or readily understood by clients. 

Some recent explorations of the Bureau 
of Public Assistance have yielded signifi- 
cant information on the extent to which 
states have developed. mandatory cost 
figures that describe a content of living to 
be used on a state-wide basis in present 
public assistance programs. While these 
data are tentative, the tendencies they dis- 
close are sufficiently clear for general use 
in understanding current issues in the 
administration of the need provisions in 
public assistance. 

About one-third of the state old age 
assistance programs specify that nine con- 
sumption items must be included for all 
cases: food, clothing, personal care, house- 
keeping supplies, shelter, light, fuel, water, 
and medicine chest supplies. In_ these 
states, the applicant is assured that these 
items are provided from his own resources 
or by the agency in granting assistance to 
him. One-fifth of the states have manda- 
tory cost figures for four of the nine items: 
food, clothing, personal care, and house- 
keeping supplies. 

Thirty-one of the 49 jurisdictions for 
which information is available specify that 
food must be included in all cases, but only 
half of the 49 have set mandatory state cost 
figures for even this item. Thus, a large 
proportion of the states administering old 
age assistance have established quantity 
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standards and, on this basis, have computed 
cost figures for food, but a much smaller 
proportion have assured themselves that 
these cost figures are actually used in every 
case throughout the state. 

The states that require that an item be 
included tend to establish what amount 
must be used. For example, of 26 that 
require inclusion of clothing in determin- 
ing the assistance payment, 19 have manda- 
tory cost figures; of 23 that say it may be 
included, only 11 have mandatory cost 
figures. “Twenty-two states list “ personal 
care” as an item for which money must be 
available and 16 have specified the amount 
to be included. Twenty-one list “ per- 
sonal care” as an item that may be 
included, but only 9 have established cost 
figures that must be used for it. 

Our information also shows some con- 
nection between mandatory cost figures and 
the relative level of average payments. 
States that have mandatory cost figures tend 
to have higher average payments than states 
that do not. Of the 19g states that had 
mandatory cost figures for 7 consumption 
items, more than two-thirds had average 
old age assistance payments of $30, or 
more. Of the 11 states that had no manda- 
tory cost figures for these items, two-thirds 
had average old age assistance payments 
under $30. 


State Definition of Standard Living 
Costs for a Basic Content of Living 


The Social Security Act makes no men- 
tion of the method of determining the 
amount of assistance except to require that, 
in determining need, the state agency shall 
take into consideration any other income 
and resources of an individual who claims 
assistance. Implicit, however, is the as- 
sumption that the items the individual 
requires for living will also be considered. 

Experience under the Social Security Act 
has led to the recognition that standards, 
to be equitably administered and to pro- 
vide any assurance of security, should rep- 
resent a minimum income so that an appli- 
cant will know on what he can depend 
through assistance, his own income, and 
other resources. In other words, “ need” 
would be pegged at the point at which 
income and other resources of the needy 
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individual plus the assistance payment 
enable him to purchase the goods and serv- 
ices at the standard defined by the state 
agency as its content of living. 

In administering the need provisions of 
federal and state legislation, state agencies 
have found it necessary to establish stand- 
ards for their use in establishing that an 
individual is or is not in need of assist- 
ance; in determining the amount of money 
that the state agency will add to the indi- 
vidual’s own income and resources so that 
he may have an opportunity to obtain the 
content of living established by the state 
agency; and in determining the amount of 
the assistance payment when the individual 
has no income or other resources of his 
own. 


Types of " Standards for Measurement " 
Used by State Agencies 


The budgetary type: The budgetary 
type of standards includes a listing of con- 
sumption items such as food, clothing, and 
shelter, which are used in preparing a 
budget for each applicant to determine 
whether need exists and, if so, the amount 
of the assistance payment. The majority 
of the state programs are operating under 
such standards. Within the framework of 
the “budgetary method” of establishing 
standards for measuring the adequacy of 
the individual’s own income and other 
resources, if any, and determining the 
amount of his payment, it is possible to 
develop standards that are readily under- 
stood, produce predictable results, and can 
be applied to varying individual situations. 
For example, standards in some states pro- 
vide that all needy individuals must have 
certain consumption items necessary for a 
minimum content of living and, further, 
that all needy individuals in certain speci- 
fied circumstances, such as sick persons who 
require special diets, are entitled to addi- 
tional items that are essential for them in 
attaining the minimum content of living 
specified by the state agency’s standards. 

The statutory type: In a few old age 
assistance programs the state law specifies 
the standards to be used by the agency to 
measure the adequacy of the needy indi- 
vidual’s own income and resources and to 
determine the amount of his payment. 
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One law, for example, provides that income 
and resources plus assistance must equal at 
least a given amount, and includes a scale 
of minimum rates dependent on the living 
arrangements of the needy individual. 
Another law provides that a needy person 
is entitled to a fixed amount of money 
including his income and other resources, 
and also provides for taking into account 
additional needs, established to exist above 
the fixed sum, if the individual has income; 
in no case, however, may the assistance 
payment exceed the fixed sum stated in 
the law. 

State agencies have made considerable 
progress in developing appropriate stand- 
ards for use in administering the need pro- 
visions of their public assistance programs. 
Much work in developing standards for 
consumption items has also been done by 
such agencies as the Heller Committee for 
Research in Social Economics, the National 
Nutrition Conference, the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics, the Bureau of Human Nutrition 
and Home Economics, the Work Projects 
Administration, the National Industrial 
Conference Board, and numerous councils 
of social agencies. Because of the substan- 
tial efforts of these agencies, developing 
specifications for a content of living at 
various levels is by no means an insur- 
mountable task. 

To assist the states in establishing satis- 
factory standards, two types of information 
should be obtained throughout the coun- 
try: (1) information on the cost of a nation- 
wide content of living at certain defined 
levels and (2) information on actual in- 
comes of families. Information on both 
these points should be available for various 
family types and for urban and rural areas 
and different sections of the country. Such 
information would be useful to legislative 
bodies in determining appropriations nec- 
essary to carry out the purpose of the pro- 
gram and to agencies in setting the stand- 
ards they will use in administering it. 


A “Content of Living" for 
People in the United States 


What is an acceptable “content of liv- 
ing”? Shall we include only what it takes 
to keep a man alive? Black bread and thin 
soup from a prison-camp kitchen will do 
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that. But we do not want just any content 
of living. We want a content of living in 
the United States of America which in- 
cludes the goods and services that will at 
least assure a minimum of well-being for 
every citizen. 

Democracy is more than a form of gov- 
ernment. As one of my old professors, 
Dr. Kerby, used to say, “ Democracy is pri- 
marily social, moral, and spiritual. . . . It is 
a philosophy of life as well as a theory of 
government.” ? In the United States we 
look to government for assurance that men 
shall be free; in control of their own lives 
as long as they do not transgress the rights 
of others; protected from encroachment on 
that control by other individuals or by 
their government except as they have given 
their consent to be so controlled. 

Our government’s responsibility, then, is 
to provide opportunities for individuals to 
function as full members of a democratic 
society. The test of a governmental service 
in our democracy is not merely its effi- 
ciency or economy of operation, but the 
way it affects the lives and carries out the 
ideals of the people as expressed in our 
constitution and the laws of the nation. 

In its tenth annual report to Congress, 
the Social Security Board said, “ The 
achievement of freedom from want and 
freedom from fear will depend in large 
measure on ou: ability to maintain a high 
and stable level of employment and na- 
tional income. An important responsi- 
bility of government will be the adoption 
of policies which will promote continu- 
ing full employment and s*‘mulate the 
economy of the country to provide a level 
of production consistent with our national 
resources. . . . Benefit and assistance pay- 
ments, taken by themselves, increase the 
purchasing power of beneficiaries. They 
contribute, thus, to a minimum level of 
demand for the output of farms, factories, 
and mines.” 

We learned a bitter economic lesson 
during the depression, when we saw that 
production came practically to a standstill 
because there was little demand, and that 
there was little demand because so many 
people had so little capacity to buy even 


2William J. Kerby: Social Mission of Charity. 
The Macmillan Company, New York, 1921, page 25. 
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the essentials. of life. Of course, a mini- 
mum level of demand is not our only 
concern. Our government is charged with 
responsibility for the general welfare and 
must consider social as well as economic 
objectives. 

Freedom from fear and freedom from 
want can be achieved only when people 
have the physical and psychological and 
moral strength to carry the individual and 
social responsibility that is essential to 
democracy. 

Once established, a content of living at 
an agreed level provides the base on which 
government and its representatives can be 
held accountable for action in relation to 
the peuple they serve. Government needs 
such a standard for many purposes in de- 
veloping legislation. The people need 
such a standard so that they can judge the 
laws and practice under them. Public 
assistance agencies—federal, state, and 
local—must be accountable to the “ needy” 
who call on their service; they must be 
accountable to the citizenry, those who 
established their service, whether or not as 
individuals they ever call on it. Public 
assistance agencies need a national content 
of living to use in deciding what they can 
provide at any given time to persons who 
are needy and in accounting to those who 
established the service. 

Social workers will be interested in the 
present activities of our national govern- 
ment toward defining a specific content of 
living. A year ago, a significant discussion 
on living costs took place at a meeting of 
a Sub-committee of the House Appropri- 
ations Committee. The occasion was the 
hearing on the appropriation request of 
the Bureau of Labor Statistics. A member 
of the committee asked the Acting Com- 
missioner of Labor Statistics about that 
bureau’s information on _ cost-of-living 
data. Committee members were interested 
in knowing what it costs currently to live 
in various parts of the country. The Act- 
ing Commissioner replied that suitable 
information was lacking because funds had 
been insufficient to make the necessary 
studies. Discussion followed on the impor- 
tance of cost-of-living information to na- 
tional policy. Such information is essential, 
of course, in considering minimum wages, 
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wage rates, unemployment benefits, retire- 
ment benefits, payments to veterans, and so 
on. Indeed, it is basic to consideration of 
a whole realm of governmental responsi- 
bilities. Though this type of information 
is so crucial, the government was in the 
anomalous position of not having compre- 
hensive or up-to-date facts on what it costs 
to live. 

The Acting Commissioner of Labor Sta- 
tistics explained that his bureau had recog- 
nized this need, but that Congress had not 
granted earlier requests for funds to 
develop such information. A member of 
the committee then suggested that the 
acting commissioner estimate what it would 
cost to develop and price a_ standard 
budget. Funds were appropriated, with a 
congressional mandate to develop informa- 
tion on living costs. 

A Technical Advisory Committee on 
Standard Budgets is working with the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics on this project. 
This committee includes Professor Hazel 
Kyrk of the University of Chicago, as 
Chairman; Emily Huntington of the Heller 
Committee in Berkeley, California; Mar- 
garet Reid of the Bureau of Human 
Nutrition and Home Economics; Dorothy 
Dickens of the Mississippi Agricultural Ex- 
periment Station; and representatives of 
labor and research groups and of econo- 
mists. The standard budget contemplated 
vy the committee aims at a content of liv- 
ing that will include, at a level of minimum 
adequacy, the goods and services necessary 
for healthful, self-respecting living for an 
urban family in a typical American com- 
munity, with provision for normal social 
participation in the life of that community. 

When we heard about the project of the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics, we immediately 
recognized the value of such information 
to the Social Security Board in considering 
the adequacy of assistance and benefit pay- 
ments. The budget that the Bureau of 
Labor Statistics is developing, however, is 
for an urban four-person family consisting 
of a man, woman, and two children. In 
public assistance and in old age and sur- 
vivors insurance, we do not deal chiefly 
with such four-person families but with old 
people who live alone, families in which 
the father is absent, and so on. To meet 
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the needs of the, Social Security Board for 
information relating to various types of 
families, arrangements have been made for 
co-operative exploratory work with the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics and the Bureau 
of Human Nutrition and Home Economics 
of the Department of Agriculture. 

The Bureau of Labor Statistics is mak- 
ing good progress in its work on the budget 
for the four-person family and hopes to 
have preliminary results to report before 
long. Within the Social Security Board 
parallel work is going on, which is directed 
first toward the development of a budget 
at a corresponding level for aged couples. 
Work on other family groups will come 
later. While neither the Bureau of Labor 


* Statistics nor the Board is yet in a position 


to give specific or detailed information as 
to methods used, I can say that to a greater 
extent than in earlier budgets actual con- 
sumption habits are entering into the speci- 
fications for these new budgets. Studies of 
consumer incomes and expenditures have 
been made, of course, and will continue to 
be made. Schedules are obtained on a 
sample basis from families of different 
income levels throughout the country. 
These families report in great detail what 
income they have and how they spend it. 
Thus, in developing specifications for the 
standard budgets, the actual consumption 
habits of families in various parts of the 
country are examined. 

The budget for urban families which the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics is constructing 
will be priced in the thirty-four large cities 
in which prices are now being obtained for 
the Bureau’s indexes of consumer prices. 
This pricing will be maintained currently, 
so that people will know what it costs cur- 
rently to live at the level represented by the 
budget. We are looking forward to the 
development at a later time of similar 
budgets for families living in rural areas. 


Use of a National " Content of Living " 
by Public Assistance Agencies 


How can state public assistance agencies 
use this information? A basic content of 
living on a nation-wide basis for American 
families will represent available working 
materials for state agencies to use in de- 
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veloping their own adaptations or in meas- 
uring what responsibilities they are able to 
assume. States may decide that this na- 
tional material is useful for them as a 
starting point but that it requires modifi- 
cation. They may decide that they have 
to “shave down” the basis on which they 
give assistance from the established content 
of living. Nevertheless, there will be a 
yardstick by which to judge whether or not 
the total resources of individuals and fami- 
lies—their assistance and any other income 
they may have—give them an opportunity 
to live at an adequate level. 

How can the administration of a public 
assistance program give service in accord- 
ance with the ideas of the American people 
about governmental responsibilities? How 
can we, the people, take the service that the 
program provides and yet remain “ inde- 
pendent’? How can we deal with our 
government as independent citizens, and 
yet be dependent on it for this service—for 
money which the government itself estab- 
lishes is necessary to give us an opportunity 
to function as full members of society? Let 
us pursue this subject by considering how a 
state’s definition of its public assistance 
responsibility is related to an established 
content of living. 

Since the service of public assistance is 
available to individuals who are “ needy,” 
a basic content of living translated into 
money terms makes it possible for govern- 
ment to determine who is needy. The 
extent of any resources the individual him- 
self may have is measured against the cost 
of the content of living, because public 
assistance money is to supplement any 
other financial resources. The purpose of 
such a known measurement is not only 
to give government a way to make its 
necessary determinations, but also to give 
citizens a way to know when their circum- 
stances give them a right to call on the 
service that government has established for 
any of us who need it and to give them a 
way to judge the adequacy of the service 
they receive. 

The established content of living makes 
it possible for government to give service 
that meets the test of equal protection 
under the law. The amount of money 
given through public assistance should 
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represent what the individual needs, in 
addition to any he himself has, to secure 
the established content of living. 

One of the fundamental values of our 
democracy is that an individual who uses a 
governmental service shall not be subject 
to conditions except those established by 
government. Accordingly, when we have 
met the conditions established by govern- 
ment we are not required, because we use a 
governmental service, to submit to the indi- 
vidual control of other persons. An estab- 
lished content of living makes it possible 
for the representatives of government's 
public assistance service, that is, the 
agency's workers, to adhere to government’s 
limits without introducing others. When 
the conditions are clearly established and 
the limits of the service are known, the 
individual can meet the conditions, evalu- 
ate the service he gets, and be free to use 
his money and to function as other persons 
do in a free society. 

If government must be able to say what 
it will do, what shall the public assistance 
agency establish as its goal? Do we not 
agree that the agency should provide assist- 
ance that will be sufficient to give the indi- 
vidual an opportunity to take his place in 
the social as well as the economic life of 
the nation? We believe this because we 
believe that the achievement of the good 
life in our country calls for the contribu- 
tions of all of us, irrespective of age, sex, 
race, creed, or social status. The goal of 
public assistance should be to provide this 
opportunity. I believe that this conviction 
is also held by many citizens who are not 
social workers and are not working in 
public assistance agencies. It should be the 
conviction of all citizens. 

To suggest that states define in money 
terms what they would be able to do 
through public assistance toward achieving 
that goal is not a radical proposal. Forty- 
seven states now have cost figures for food. 
In 33 of these 47 states, the established cost 
figures must be used in working with indi- 
viduals who seek the agency’s service. 
Agencies are conscious of their responsi- 
bility for dealing equitably with individ- 
uals in accordance with their circumstances. 
I recall that one state has 80 food-cost 
figures, to recognize 8o situations that differ 
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on the basis of age, activity, and so on. 
While a question might be raised on the 
administrative feasibility of so large a num- 
ber of distinctions, it is apparent that the 
agency has required its representatives to 
take responsibility for making those dis- 
tinctions and for providing service in the 
light of those distinctions. This is what I 
mean by agency-basis for service, in con- 
trast to the individual-client basis that is 
found in agencies where each client estab- 
lishes his own food figure, so that instead 
of 80 distinctions, one has as many distinc- 
tions as clients in the case load. 

Forty-two states have established cost 
figures for clothing. In go of these states, 
the established figure must be used with 
individuals seeking assistance. 

On the other hand, fewer than one-third 
of the states have established cost figures 
for fuel, light, water, aud shelter. And few 
indeed are the states that have decided 
what responsibility the agency has for giv- 
ing individuals an opportunity to obtain 
refrigeration, to replace worn-out house- 
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hold equipment and furnishings, to pay for 
insurance, medicine chest supplies, and 
transportation, or to benefit from that im- 
portant item, “miscellaneous,” which 
determines whether a recipient has any lee- 
way within limits of what money he has. 
Such a margin may be great or small, but 
its mere existence indicates to both the 
agency representative and recipient that 
government recognizes the individual's 
independence to choose and his freedom to 
make choices without reference to the 
agency, without approval by the agency, 
and without involvement with the agency. 

An agency’s definition of its responsi- 
bility should take account of individual 
situations, for example, in the case of a 
child, a parent, or an aged person; of 
people in rural communities or in urban; 
of persons in good health and those who 
are ill; of persons who must be cared for 
by others, such as young children and the 
very feeble, and those who can care for 
themselves, such as the adolescent and the 
healthy adult. 


Criteria for Student Progress in Field Work 
Miriam McCaffery 


The author, an Associate, Field Work Faculty, New York School of Social Work, outlines some 
practical guides for evaluating student progress. 


AT THE NEW YORK SCHOOL of Social Work, 
our usual field work requirement for stu- 
dents with no previous experience is the 
equivalent of six quarters of field work, 
with three full days in the field weekly. 
It is customary for us to say in our refer- 
ences, written as the student is leaving the 
school after completing the requirements 
with an emphasis on casework, “ This stu- 
dent is now able to perform as a beginning 
caseworker with supervision.” This, of 
course, presupposes that the School has 
some conception of what an agency expects 
of a beginner, and this is gained through 
the close working together of school and 
field. The School, because of its experi- 
ence with many students in a variety of 
settings and because of its focus on educa- 
tional process and the principles involved 
in learning and teaching, builds up clarity 


and conviction about the rate at which 
students learn to perform professionally 
and the manner in which they do so. By 
sharing with supervisors the fruits of this 
experience through which criteria for first, 
second, and third quarters are articulated, 
the School not only aids the supervisor in 
evaluating the progress of the individual 
student placed with her, but also, through 
such formulation of criteria, furnishes her 
with a tool by which she can more con- 
sciously develop and adapt her teaching 
method and content to the best interests 
of the student. 

The content of this article on cri- 
teria for student progress in field work 
grew out of the writer’s intimate experi- 
ence over a period of years in working with 
supervisors and students in the field work 
program of the New York School of Social 
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Work. In our setting, faculty members 
with responsibility centered primarily in 
the field work aspects of the program are 
the liaison between school and field. They 
act on an individual consultative basis to 
agencies and supervisors in helping to de- 
fine and develop content and method, and 
aid in the setting up and maintenance of 
standards for evaluation, which must always 
be focused on what the student is getting 
and learning in educational terms. A small 
group of the faculty with similar assign- 
ments in the School made a start in 
formulating criteria for student field work 
progress in casework about a year ago, but 
the group attempt was interrupted and 
had to be abandoned almost immediately 
because of intervening emergencies. The 
writer, however, having had a long-time 
interest in the subject, pursued it on an 
individual basis. 


This statement represents the philosophy 
and conviction that stem from this concen- 
tration in the field work curriculum, an 
experience that has been enriched through 
association with other faculty members of 
the School having mutual concerns, as well 
as with supervisors of varying degrees of 
experience and background with whom the 
writer has participated closely in the train- 
ing of students. The criteria presented are 
applicable to the beginning student in 
casework, who remains for three quarters 
in his first field work placement on a three- 
day per week basis. Adaptation of the 
material will need to be thought through 
in its possible relation to the student who 
comes to field work after some job experi- 
ence in social work, as well as for students 
whose major concentration is not to be in 
the area of casework. The quarterly divi- 
sion of the first year followed at the New 
York School of Social Work was kept in 
mind, as was a “Field Work Report Out- 
line” furnished by the School to all super- 
visors as a guide for writing quarterly 
evaluations. This outline suggests four 


general areas in which student perform- 
ance in casework needs to be evaluated. 
The “ criteria” have been thought through 
and set up in relation to each of these four 
areas, although it must be stressed that 
development in each area is not mutually 
exclusive. 
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Criteria for First Quarter 
I. Capacity for Professional Development 


In the first quarter, the student should 
have begun to modify some of his lay atti- 
tudes toward people and about helping 
them. He will have learned what it means 
to accept differences, not just gross differ- 
ences but all sorts of differences in “ moral” 
standards, housekeeping methods, and so 
on. This is demonstrated through the stu- 
dent’s acceptance that what the client wants 
for himself is all right—although this may 
not be what the student would want for 
himself. The student should have caught 
the fact that one can tolerate, not alone 
because one gains knowledge of other cus- 
toms and ideas from books, for instance, 
but because one “understands.” This 
understanding, the student should begin 
to sense, comes out of ability to examine 
one’s own attitudes and feelings. By the 
end of the first quarter, a student should 
normally be able to identify certain in- 
stances where his own attitudes and feel- 
ings were involved in his relationships, and 
where his beginning attempts to under- 
stand these have helped him to understand 
and accept his clients. 

The student should understand and be- 
gin to demonstrate in some instances that 
the professional person is careful about 
moving ahead until the problem is grasped. 
There should be evidence that the student 
is able to listen to the client, that he recog- 
nizes that casework is slow and must move 
according to the client’s readiness and 
timing. He should, in some instances, be 
able to sense when a client is ready to do 
something about his problem. He should 
be able to accept the concept that feelings 
are facts to the caseworker, that the case- 
worker needs to know objective facts in 
order to be helpful. 

The student will have demonstrated his 
liking for people, a concern for them, and 
a genuine desire to be helpful. He should 
see that casework is not giving advice or 
lecturing, nor is it just doing concrete 
things, but that it is helping a client to 
help himself, that the casework relationship 
offers a way to do this. The student should 
begin to sense that this is not just being 
nice and being liked, that a professional 
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relationship minimizes self and focuses on 
the client, that this is one of the major 
characteristics distinguishing it from the 
give and take of friendship. Some con- 
tacts with clients should begin to show 
an attempt to learn about the client’s needs 
as the client sees them, an ability to ask 
a few questions that indicate both interest 
and warmth, and also a wish really to know 
what the problem is in order to be helpful. 
There will be evidence in most instances 
of a “ going out” to the client, rather than 
a “ withdrawing.” In the record material, 
this is demonstrated by the student’s ability 
to individualize the client, to get some 
awareness of the client’s problem and its 
urgency, and by his efforts to meet the need 
he sees in its individual manifestation and 
in its urgency. 


II. Capacity to Work Within Agency Struc- 
ture and Function 


In the light of the above material, we see 
that, by the end of the first quarter, the 
student is beginning to be aware of having 
a place as a caseworker. This should be 
evident also in his growing awareness of 
being a representative of the agency (which 
adds clarity to his role) and may be shown 
by the way he interprets and accepts the 
function of his agency, the evidence that 
it is not “I” alone who is helping the 
client, but that this spreads to include the 
agency, its program, and so on. The stu- 
dent will be able to interpret his agency’s 
function responsibly in a simple way. 
Much of his own understanding and accept- 
ance of the agency will come later as he 
develops and relates himself to the whole 
field. However, we should expect that he 
can identify sufficiently with the agency to 
work for it. This does not mean that he 
accepts all its policies without question— 
indeed, if this were so, it would be a sign 
of some trouble. He should have some 
conception of the constellation of agencies 
and the way in which they work together 
and, therefore, be able to use resources, 
with help, in planning visits. Since the 


student cannot be well related to the field 
itself at this point, he may be quite un- 
happy about what seems to him to be 
malpractice or red tape, and particularly 
unhappy about social workers who are 





unpleasant to him. He should have some 
sense of the community and of the place 
of his agency in it. He should demonstrate 
some ability to plan his work and be able 
to follow simple routines. 


III. Development of Knowledge and Skill 


The student should begin to develop 
skills in interviewing. This is shown in 
part by his thinking and planning his inter- 
views. Although, at this point, he has not 
had an opportunity to experience continu- 
ity in planning, his awareness that the case- 
worker puts direction into an interview, 
without blueprinting it, should be evident. 
Examples of this should come through in 
his interviews, where we should find that 
he has worked on a piece of a problem 
with a client, planned in relation to this, 
and given sonie direction to it. From this 
experience, the student himself should 
sense that casework is not magic, but 
practical. 

The student has, by this time, some new 
conceptions of behavior and is thinking 
about them and is aware of some of the 
implications of some currently observed 
behavior, but he ordinarily has only intel- 
lectual understanding of causation. In 
some instances, he may begin in a con- 
scious way to use knowledge gained from 
the classroom for the client’s benefit, 
although this is done awkwardly and un- 
evenly. Articulation of his beginning con- 
sciousness of integration between theory 
and practice is usually not expressed, nor 
should we expect this in the first quarter. 

He has learned the meaning of records, 
their confidential nature, and some of the 
ways in which a caseworker protects and 
uses confidential material for the benefit 
of the client. He should be able to read 
a record—either his own or another agency’s 
—for facts, and to see some of the ways in 
which these tie into the problem he and 
the client are working on. 


IV. Use of Supervision 


By the end of the first quarter, the stu- 
dent should have learned that he must take 
responsibility for his own learning. He 
may not be able to do this well, but he 
knows it through recognizing the difference 
between this and other educational experi- 
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ence in which one’s own acceptance of 
responsibility is not so clearly demon- 
strated. This will be reflected in his 
lessened desire for the supervisor to give 
him an outline or the answers and in his 
increased freedom to plan for supervisory 
conferences. Through beginning to share 
ideas and questions, he will show that he 
has conviction that unless he shares he 
cannot learn. He will be able to accept 
the validity of process recording as a base 
for the supervisor’s teaching and his learn- 
ing, and will do such recording, handing 
it in promptly in preparation for the super- 
visory conference. This, too, will be a 
demonstration of the student’s eagerness to 
learn. It should be coupled with the evi- 
dence that the student can use the help 
the supervisor gives. He will respond to 
criticism and praise from the supervisor 
with some degree of self-questioning. He 
will also begin to question the supervisor’s 
point of view. At the end of the quarter, 
the student should have some definite 
awareness of some of the major points on 
which he and his supervisor will need to 
focus, and be clear as to some of the ways 
in which they can proceed in working on 
these. Without this, he and the supervisor 
are not ready to move together into second 
quarter work. 


Criteria for Second Quarter 
I. Capacity for Professional Development 


For the student, this period should bring 
a new kind of clarification of what is in- 
volved for him in a very individual sense 
in becoming a professional person. This 
clarification stems from integration on the 
feeling level of factors that he formerly 
grasped in an intellectual way, and in 
rough outline only. Such clarification 
serves both him and the School in develop- 
ing some conviction as to whether he 
should go further in professional training 
for social work. We expect him to grasp 
more of the complexities within social situ- 
ations and personalities, see many more 
factors both internal and external in the 
cases he is carrying, gain a fuller under- 
standing of his own and other agencies, and 
realize and accept the necessity of working 
through the factors in his own attitudes 
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and feelings which are operating in his 
relationships with clients and in other 
aspects of the learning situation. 

In the second quarter, it should become 
clear tha the student has essentially posi- 
tive att! les toward people and is a giving 
rather i .71 a withholding person. There 
will be considerable degree of unevenness 
in evid: -:e of this positive quality. He 
will be ware of some instances where he 
has rea’ -d negatively or with too great 
identific. tion and will be able to discuss 
these in conference with some degree of 
comfort and freedom and to put his finger 
on a few of the places where these attitudes 
were operating in his interviews and some 
of the ways in which they were operating. 
As the quarter proceeds we must expect 
him to show that he can go beyond this 
awareness and articulation by taking re- 
sponsibility for handling his feelings and 
reactions. Evidence of efforts to control 
these attitudes should be clear. This con- 
trol should, by the end of the second quar- 
ter, go beyond the student’s superficial 
conscious attempts to remain silent, for 
instance, rather than to engage in a con- 
troversy with the client or the collateral 
source. There should be evidence of con- 
trol of his own feelings and coincidentally 
some success with more sensitive focus on 
the thing that is important to the client. 
The commonly found attitude of too great 
permissiveness and overidentification with 
the client is, at this stage of the student’s 
development, a much more hopeful sign 
than the opposite quality. Taken alone, 
however, it is not a basis for credit. Evi- 
dence of growth in understanding it and 
in modifying it must be there. If a careful 
study of the student’s functioning at the 
end of the second quarter shows a large 
weighting toward the negative in the way 
he reacts to people and to learning—with 
little or no effort and success in working 
with it and in modifying it—then we think 
that serious consideration needs to be given 
to whether he should go on in his profes- 
sional preparation for social work. 

This is the quarter when “ hindsight” 
in learning practice is a prominent charac- 
teristic. It is a sign of the student’s growth 
in theoretical learning and of the lag in 
putting this into practice. Interviewing 
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becomes one of the major foci of his learn- 
ing and of the supervisor’s teaching. During 
this period, it is usual for him to recog- 
nize after he has completed an interview, 
or in the midst of dictating it or discussing 
it with the supervisor, that mere was 
involved than he sensed during thetltinter- 
view. He will, in retrospect, be abl-sto see 
more exact or fuller meaning in hissobser- 
vations of what the client was sayins, or be 
able to see that he might have hand’ -d the 
interview differently. This stage im learn- 
ing is usually reaching its peak around the 
middle of the second quarter. He thinks 
“ How stupid I am,” is dissatisfied with the 
rate of his progress, or feels that he is at a 
standstill, sensing no perceptible progress. 
The highly sensitive student who has 
moved well into the area of beginning 
understanding of self may tend, at this 
time, to feel that his entire problem cen- 
ters around his own subjective reactions to 
clients and situations. We can give stu- 
dents honest reassurance of the normality 
and soundness of these aspects of learning 
if we see that they make gradual strides in 
gaining objectivity, and if, with the un- 
evenness, we observe a shortening of the 
“lag”? mentioned above. This is evident 
as instances come through where the stu- 
dent senses “on the spot” something of 
the deeper meaning of the client’s problem. 
He will recognize in a simple way during 
the course of an interview, for instance, a 
spot or spots where he can sort out client’s 
feelings from his own; he will begin to 
control his own feeling, pick up a few leads, 
and direct the interview accordingly. Many 
times he may only be able to come back to 
the supervisor and say, “I didn’t know 
what I should do, but this is what I thought 
was happening at the time.” 


II. Capacity to Work Within Agency Struc- 
ture and Function 


During the second quarter, we expect the 
student to increase his understanding of 
his agency and to use its services more 
broadly. He should be able to take on a 
greater quantity of work involving in- 
creased complexity. He should be able to 
plan and carry through, with more of his 
Own initiative, contacts with other agencies 
for the benefit of the client. This, in turn, 
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means growth in knowing and beginning 
to accept (even though with reservations) 
other forces or agencies with differing 
approaches. A less personal quality in his 
evaluation and use of these should be evi- 
dent. The broadening use and acceptance 
of work with outside sources and agencies 
may be quite difficult for the student in his 
second quarter of learning casework. By 
this time, he has begun to move away from 
the more general orientation to social prob- 
lems and social movements with which the 
recent, young college graduate comes to 
graduate school, but he has not yet found 
the place of the caseworker in these areas. 
The impact of material on behavior and 
other theory learned in the classroom, 
which by this time has become more tech- 
nically focused, is just beginning to have 
practical meaning for him as he works 
with his clients. Characteristically he re- 
sponds by becoming engrossed in the inter- 
action between himself and the client, and 
frequently loses his perspective in the emo- 
tional commitment he makes to the “ case- 
work relationship” and its possibilities for 
“ solving all.” This can be looked upon as 
a normal phase of his growth provided it 
does not persist unchanged throughout the 
quarter, and we can see the student’s 
emerging acceptance of his casework role 
as one that includes the accrediting of, 
and working with, forces in the client’s 
environment. 


III. Development of Knowledge and Skill 


This is the cuarter in which the student 
should demonstrate his growing knowledge 
of what is involved in diagnosis and de- 
velop ability in using it both as he analyzes 
a case record and his own interviews, and 
as he develops further plans on his cases. 
Here his theory begins to be quite con- 
sciously integrated. He will say, “Oh, this 
is the principle we discussed in class,” or 
recognize concepts gleaned from reading 
sources. He will begin to identify more 
and various factors in his cases, will begin 
to put the facts and feelings together, and 
to use history as well as current observa- 
tions of behavior to define and understand 
the problem. There is apt to be much 
more use of theoretical terminology, espe- 
cially during the first half of the quarter. 
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It may be awkwardly used and too gen- 
erally applied at first. The student should 
respond to his experience and to super- 
visory help with this by gradually becom- 
ing more exact and “simpler” in his use 
of terminology. Written analyses of his 
cases with growth in selectivity of pertinent 
points should demonstrate this, as should 
the student’s recording of current inter- 
views and his discussions with the super- 
visor. He ought to be less satisfied with 
generalizations, constantly using what he is 
learning through reading and the class- 
room, as well as through conferences, to 
direct his work with the client. He operates 
less on intuition or, if in certain instances 
he moves intuitively, he shows willingness 
and ability to examine his intuitive han- 
dling and to evaluate both the constructive 
and the less sound elements of it. His indi- 
vidual records should show more focus and 
direction and his case load should show 
some learning from case to case. 

There should be evidence that clients are 
helped to explore their situations more 
fully and more pertinently. The student’s 
growing relaxation in asking the client 
questions, and instances of a more sustained 
contact where the client is seeking and 
finding help from the student, should bear 
this out. The student should, by the end 
of this quarter, be able to deny a client’s 
request where this seems indicated. He 
will have some discomfort around this but 
his handling of it should show that he him- 
self has some conviction of its validity and 
can transmit this to the client. “Che ma- 
terial of the student’s interviews as well as 
his discussion of cases should show that he 
is increasingly clear as to the relative im- 
portance of a greater number of factors in 
a situation, that he demonstrates instances 
where he had the courage “to take a 
chance” and to respond more appropri- 
ately to the more important factors and the 
urgency of the situation. His work should 
show beginning ability to plan ahead be- 
yond the immediate next steps, yet to catch 
some of the nuances or the practicalities in 
the situation which would indicate a shift 
in focus and plans. 

Recording should begin to be Jess ver- 
bose and show fewer awkward attempts to 
indicate process through the inclusion of 
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every motion and the “ worker asked, client 
answered ” type of recording so often evi- 
dent earlier in his ‘training. Simple re- 
cording of some of the more obvious 
“ feeling” elements that were observed or 
stimulated in the interview should be 
expected as well as some beginning demon- 
stration in the recording of the student’s 
growing judgment as to what is significant 
material for the record. Facts and their 
source should be clearly stated, with the 
student’s impressions of the validity of the 
source of information brought out. He 
should begin to attempt to record some 
simple diagnostic thinking and statements, 
and to summarize the major points about a 
current situation or a record. 


IV. Use of Supervision 


Increased freedom in the use of super- 
vision, with the student taking more initia- 
tive and responsibility, is expected during 
this quarter. He should be surer of what 
he brings to the supervisor and less anxious 
about it. Questioning of the supervisor's 
point of view and of the agency and social 
work objectives and programs should be 
expected, with the student’s bringing in his 
broadened knowledge of theory and his 
own experience to guide his discussion. By 
the end of the second quarter, he should be 
able to discuss where he is in his learning, 
to accredit his strengths and to have some 
pretty well defined ideas of how he can use 
these to increase his skill and sureness. He 
should be able to sense achievement in 
many of his cases and to be more comfort- 
able about the pace at which this kind of 
learning moves. 


Criteria for Third Quarter 
I. Capacity for Professional Development 


With the conviction that grows out of his 
second quarter’s experience in beginning to 
use theory in practice, and out of the in- 
stances of success he has begun to feel in 
sensing and controlling his own attitudes 
and feelings, the student should move, on 
the whole, with less unevenness in the third 
quarter. He “ catches on” to what is hap- 
pening and to its meaning more quickly, 
and we look for him to be reacting more 
appropriately and rapidly—with less dis- 
comfort—to the usual range of social prob- 
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lems and personalities he is meeting and 
working with in his cases. Instances of sur- 
prise and shock when meeting ambivalence, 
for example, the way a client expresses his 
wishes and needs, feels about his marital 
partner, child, or parent, or about work or 
health, occur much less frequently and 
less strongly. He may show difficulty in 
quickly accepting the deeper, more subtle 
factors that the supervisor is helping him to 
grasp in individual manifestations of this, 
but he will be able, in general, to see and 
accept the fact of the client’s two-way feel- 
ing in most of its overt manifestations. By 
the end of the third quarter, differences in 
standards of morality or housekeeping, the 
importance one client will place on some 
factors that another client or the student 
himself may feel relatively unimportant, are 
accepted by the student with only occa- 
sional emotional antagonism. There will 
be instances where he fails to respond 
appropriately to occurrences, behavior, or 
ideas of the client, a doctor, a teacher, and 
so on, but these should, for the most part, 
be occurring only in regard to unfamiliar 
situations, or in situations involving more 
complexity than he has ever handled 
before. There often persists, however, 
through this quarter, greater ability in the 
student to handle his feelings about his 
own client and his own agency than about 
other agencies and other collateral sources, 
especially if these are “ professional ” (social 
workers, doctors, lawyers, and so on). His 
acceptance of the disciplines of the profes- 
sional role should have proceeded far 
enough that he can demonstrate in specific 
instances his recognition of the necessity to 
widen his “acceptance,” and show some 
success in this. 


II. Capacity to Work Within Agency Struc- 
ture and Function 


In this quarter the student should be able 
to demonstrate in tangible ways the ability 
to organize and carry through the timing 
of his total job with much less supervisory 
help. By the end of this quarter, he should 
be able to set up and keep a time schedule 
which is soundly based on his ability to 
accept being a part of the agency with the 
obligation of meeting procedures and dead- 
lines, and which also takes into account 





some of his own judgment as to the needs 
of his case load. He should be able to do 
this with only minimal help from the 
supervisor except where he may begin to 
take on new types of activity—use of dicta- 
phone, helping with a few selected intakes, 
substituting in a district emergency on a 
planned basis, or adjusting his schedule to 
meet unusual or emergency demands com- 
ing up within his own caseload. He should 
be able to carry out, on his own, the usual 
collateral contacts on his cases. He will 
begin to sense through handling some of 
those contacts that he will need to bring 
his agency, through his supervisor, into fur- 
ther or wider participation with the out- 
side agency or sources. In other words, his 
public relations sense should be emerging. 

As he moves through the third quarter, 
one should see a coming together, in his 
role as caseworker, of the interest in prob- 
lems and programs so commonly found in 
the beginning, and his developing knowl- 
edge of the individual and his interest in 
individualized help. His contacts and 
work with clients and his participation in 
the objectives and program of his agency 
should reflect an interest in social condi- 
tions and the practical functioning of 
legislative measures and programs set up 
for prevention and amelioration. The 
rights of people and of citizenship should 
have meaning to him and be demonstrated 
in the knowledge, interest, and skill he 
uses to help his clients in relation to their 
individual needs, their rights, and their 
responsibilities. Examples of this are help- 
ing the client report and get help with a 
housing complaint, sharing knowledge ap- 
propriately with a client and aiding him in 
regard to rights and standards of employ- 
ment, legal rights related to working papers 
for children, the right and need to secure 
certain records concerning birth, death, and 
so on, procedures and rights for industrial 
compensation, unemployment _ benefits, 
naturalization, public assistance, and hos- 
pital care. He should also have knowledge 
of, and interest in participating as a social 
worker in, larger programs aimed at allevi- 
ation or change or prevention. He does 
not, however, know these comprehensively. 
He should know of the specialized services 
within his own agency and have had ex- 
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perience in using most of them (housing, 
medical or employment consultant, home 
economist, or dietitian). One can realize 
the extreme importance of these areas of 
progress when one realizes that at the end 
of the third quarter the student should be 
ready to move into a new agency with 
some ability to orient to it quickly. 


III. Development of Knowledge and Skill 


In the third quarter the student’s work 
with clients should show a smoother, surer 
quality. This grows out of the fact that 
he will be attaining, by the end of the 
quarter, the kind of understanding and 
beginning professional control of self out- 
lined previously, but also because his 
knowledge of the agency, socal forces, 
community resources, and techniques in 
interviewing is becoming integrated and 
his skill becoming consolidated through 
understanding and use. In this quarter, 
the student will begin to get acquainted 
with examples in his own cases of specific 
diagnoses in relation to known categories 
and will become consciously aware of dif- 
ferent levels of casework treatment. He 
will be able to take some part in articulat- 
ing this in regard to his own case load and 
will start to handle his load, with super- 
visory help, with some selectivity in diag- 
nosis and differing levels of treatment. He 
will show in this an awareness of some 
clients’ over-all capacities as related to 
physical and mental condition, age, educa- 
tion, and so on, and also as related to their 
emotional readiness to move in a certain 
direction. At this stage in his training, this 
awareness should be evident in its trans- 
lation into his interviewing of an ability 
to reguiate his pace at many points to that 
of the client, to plan an interview with 
some judgment as to how much direction 
and responsibility he can jeave to the client, 
and how much and where he as the worker 
may have to assume more leadership. He 
should be able, for instance, when a parent 
mentions concern about a child’s behavior, 
immediately to direct his interview toward 
getting from the parent a clearer picture of 
the current symptoms and will seek some 
pertinent history. He will use his observa- 
tions of the parent’s reactions to gauge how 
far to carry the interview at that point. 
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The pace and progress of the student’s 
interviews should be more exactly related 
to the client’s capacities and feelings, with 
less of the student’s own pain and con- 
fusion affecting movement. The student 
will be aware of this in many instances. 
He will be using interpretation and reas- 
surance more accurately related to the 
client’s intellectual and emotional abilities. 
The concept of working with the client at 
“the point where he is” has become a real 
and practical part of his equipment. He 
should show some knowledge of some of the 
more usually met forms of abnormal be- 
havior and begin to be able to use his 
classroom theory and his experience in the 
field to put record material, his observa- 
tions of the client, and his analysis of these 
together in such a way that, with help, he 
develops some discrimination as to the pos- 
sible neurotic or psychotic aspects of the 
behavior. He should demonstrate in his 
interviews that where the client expresses 
marked suspicion or aggression, for in- 
stance, he can recognize this as a symptom 
and clarify it sufficiently for presentation 
to a psychiatrist for diagnosis. Cases of the 
more usual types of physical illness will be 
similarly recognized. He should be able to 
handle with a client a referral to another 
agency, showing beginning skill in balanc- 
ing the giving of intellectual interpretation 
with regard for the client’s feelings of loss 
and of fear in going to a new experience. 
In this quarter, he should have made 
progress in being able in some interviews 
to open up painful areas with the client 
where such exploration is indicated. His 
work here should be based much less on 
the “taking a chance” which was evident 
in the second quarter, and in some in- 
stances should indicate sureness in proceed- 
ing in this direction. His analyses of situ- 
ations and interviews should show that he 
can anticipate the way a client may respond 
and that at points he can direct and 
redirect the interview in such a way as to 
bring movement toward soundly based 
goals. He should have had experience 
with some cases where the client needs less 
direct practical help, but where a casework 
relationship is needed to enable the client 
to be helped with his emotional problems 
primarily. There should be evidence that 
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with supervisory help the student can 
establish such a relationship and carry it 
through with some sustained response from 
the client. 

The student has learned to eliminate the 
outstanding irrelevancy in his recording, to 
state details of observation and of process 
simply, in a less labored way. Summaries 
for referral, for closing, and for transfer 
should be clear and show student’s begin- 
ning awareness of the need to adapt the 
recording in kind and inclusiveness, de- 
pending on its purposes. 

In his use of supervision, the student 
should, by the end of the third quarter, 
have attained an ability to share fully. His 
awareness of where he is and what he needs 
should have developed to the point where 
he can take substantial participation with 
the supervisor in planning what cases and 
areas they will select for emphasis, and to 


The Meaning of Vocational 
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be constantly reaching out for new experi- 
ence. He should be comfortable about 
discussing his mistakes. From his super- 
visor’s criticism and his own self-criticism, 
he should have developed a sense of his 
future goals in training which is realistic 
and sound educationally. What he is 
interested in doing in his second placement 
should be geared in a practical way to what 
steps he understands he can and needs to 
take next. 


Editor’s Note: Readers may be interested in see- 
ing the similarities between this article and Evalu- 
ating the Field Work of Students, by Rosemary 
Reynolds, which was published in pamphlet form 
by the Family Service Association of America in 
June, 1946. The two studies were completed at 
approximately the same time. Although student 
field work under the auspices of the New York 
School of Social Work was involved in both in- 
stances, the two papers were written entirely inde- 
pendently and based on observations of different 
groups. 


Guidance for the Veteran 


Murray B. Meld 


The author is a Vocational Counselor at the New York University Testing and Advisement 
Center, New York City. 


WHEN THE VOCATIONAL COUNSELOR faces 
his client, he has at his command special 
training to interpret and apply measured 
psychological data on aptitudes and inter- 
ests. He must know the physical and 
psychotogical demands of a large number 
of specific occupational classifications. He 
must understand as well the limitations 
imposed upon the client by possible psy- 
cho-physical disabilities. His information 
on current labor market and educational 
trends must be up to date. 

Aside from these specialized areas of 


training, the vocational counselor, in com- 


mon with the caseworker, is a student of 
human and social behavior. He _ finds 
meaning and purpose in the ways his client 
responds to the problem. In common with 
the caseworker, his goal is consciously to 
effect personality growth toward the better 
adjustment of the client to his industrial 
and social environment. This conviction 
is derived from the author’s experience in 
a vocational guidance center whose clien- 


tele consists mainly of returned servicemen. 

Contacts at this agency are relatively 
brief; the problem is focused always on the 
goal of occupational adjustment. Occupa- 
tional adjustment, however, has tremen- 
dous psychological meaning in our culture. 
This is especially true for the returned 
serviceman, whether disabled or not. It is 
assumed that where we are successful in 
helping the client get into gear occupation- 
ally and psychologically, he can usually be 
counted on to accelerate his motion and 
maintain his own direction. 

What meaning does the client himself 
find in this experience? For the purpose 
of exposition, let us distinguish between 
the veteran who might be referred to the 
agency because a service-incurred disability 
necessitates vocational rehabilitation and 
the ex-serviceman who voluntarily asks for 
assistance in planning a training or educa- 
tional program. 

For many of the former, the agency rep- 
resents an ill-defined extension of govern- 








mental authority. They bring with them 
initial attitudes toward this “authority” 
which are often reactions to military ad- 
ministration as they have seen it. Some 
have the proverbial “ chip-on-shoulder,” as 
if to say, “ Well, here I am. Just remem- 
ber I’m a civilian now and can’t be pushed 
around.” Others adopt a withdrawn, non- 
inspiring pose that seems to ask, “ How 
much more must I take of this?” Still 
others carry out this identification to the 
extent that they avoid reporting to the 
reception desk as long as possible, just as 
the army-wise G.I. might stay away from 
his orderly-room for fear of getting 
“caught” on unpleasant work details. 
This kind of behavior, however, can be 
written off as temporary resistance and de- 
fensive reaction. It can usually be shaken 
out in the course of contact, except, of 
course, in the few cases of deeper person- 
ality involvement. 

The real meaning of the guidance ex- 
perience, the author feels, can be inferred 
from an examination of each client’s pic- 
ture, as drawn by a clinical record that 
attempts to show his personality develop- 
ment, his attitudes, his emotional and social 
‘ maturity—in other words, the dynamic total 
of his life experiences. A possible dis- 
ability or handicap, either physical or 
psychological, is part, but only part, of this 
configuration. The significance of a dis- 
ability lies in the feelings the individual 
has toward it rather than in the nature 
and severity of the disability itself. At the 
same time, the feelings of the individual 
toward his disability, the uses he makes of 
the disability in the economy of his adjust- 
ment, are functions of his total personality 
and maturity. Unless this is understood, 
the counselor in rehabilitation commonly 
falls into the pitfall of treating the dis- 
ability rather than the total individual. 

As a rule, the disabled veteran who had 
achieved a high degree of occupational skill 
and status before incurring the disability 
presents less of a problem than his fellow 
veteran who had not, regardless of their 
comparative degrees of disability. The 


former comes for rehabilitation with a 
sense of previous ego achievement, a confi- 
dence in his ability to adjust to the de- 
mands of a highly skilled occupation. For 
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many, this makes the problem essentially 
one of matching present capacities to the 
demands of another, related job. As much 
as possible, conservation of previous skills, 
utilization of previous training, and refer- 
ence to his former industrial or professional 
status are employed, with a view toward 
even raising his previous level of skill. For 
example, a former house carpenter whose 
injuries limit bending and the motions of 
the spine involved in twisting or lifting can 
be retrained for the finer work of cabinet 
maker where lighter demands are made 
upon these physical functions. Where the 
aspirational level is adequate and the 
measured psychological data demonstrate 
its feasibility, a skilled machinist or elec- 
trician can be helped to become a manual 
training teacher in his particular specialty. 
The aircraft assembler whose leg functions 
are impaired may be trained for the 
sedentary work of a watchmaker, where, 
again, a higher skill is required in terms of 
dexterity and precision. 

What about the man who had never 
achieved so high a level of occupational 
adjustment? The counselor weighs the 
individual’s level of aspiration against his 
measured potentialities and work history. 
An estimate must be made of the realities 
involved and the resources of the individ- 
ual. The occupational “ floater” who had 
never found much strength or status in a 
job is assuredly a more difficult problem 
than the individual whose spotty job expe- 
rience reflects only depressed conditions in 
the job market. The semi-skilled clerk or 
worker of liinited aptitudes who was fairly 
happy in his former work and whose level 
of aspiration is consistent with his experi- 
ence is less a problem than the worker 
whose level of aspiration is out of keeping 
with the realities of his potential. 

It is the counselor’s job to distinguish 
the realities in a given situation from the 
client’s interpretations of these realities. 

An altogether static approach to a 
client’s measured potentialities cannot be 
taken, yet a training period of about four 
years is set by law as a practical limitation 
on the development of the veteran’s apti- 
tudes and employability. Among the fac- 
tors to be evaluated by the counselor is the 
client’s service experience. He should re- 
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member that military assignment and rank 
were not always the result of careful per- 
sonnel selection but were often dictated by 
military needs and circumstances beyond 
the serviceman’s control. This is an area 
about which those veterans who, in the 
service, received little recognition for 
ability are likely to be defensive. But 
when the client’s situation is fairly well 
defined and the client is psychologically 
ready to deal with it, the interview can 
then evolve into a discussion of concrete 
material, such as employment possibilities 
in various occupations, physical demands 
of given jobs, and training or apprentice- 
ship requirements. 

What happens when, not the physically 
impaired, but the veteran whose disability 
stems from a psychiatric history appears 
for counseling? The treatment principle 
should involve the same set of questions: 
What is the meaning of the disability to the 
individual? How does he use the dis- 
ability with respect to his total personality 
adjustment? What previous level of occu- 
pational status had he reached? What 
does his relationship with the guidance 
agency and the counselor mean to him? 

Looking at the post-psychotic who are 
“competent” and in various stages of re- 
mission aad the psychoneurotic, let us see 
how the above principles apply. On the 
level of occupational adjustment, the post- 
psychotic may be adequately prepared to 
accept counseling with all the reality it 
implies. The prognosis for successful occu- 
pational adjustment lies not so much in the 
symptomatic history as in how he and his 
symptoms are relating to that segment of 
reality which the agency and counselor 
represent. In short, the approach is to the 
individual, not the disability, just as it is 
in dealing with the physically impaired 
client. 

Thus, in one case, what appeared to be 
the difficult task of counseling a veteran 
with a history of severe manic-depression 
turned out to be a surprisingly short and 
successful contact. The veteran appeared 
to be ready to deal with the realities we 
represented and undertook a training pro- 
gram for architectural drafting without the 
counselor’s attempting to build a deep 
relationship. On the other hand, a client 
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involved in a neurotic depression, accord- 
ing to his records, found his test behavior 
and relationship to the agency so impaired 
that he was referred to an appropriate 
social agency for treatment. A convalescent 
vacation was arranged at a rest camp for 
veterans and counseling will be attempted 
when he reinstates contact. For many of 
the veterans suffering from anxiety neu- 
roses, it has been possible to effect voca- 
tional counseling by using a permissive and 
reassuring approach. Some of these men 
achieve enough insight and reassurance to 
go ahead with a training plan. 

The following case of a post-psychotic 
may illustrate some of the principles elabo- 
rated above: 


Mr. B had been referred to the agency 
for vocational rehabilitation. His record 
showed a diagnosis of dementia praecox in 
remission, with a medical recommendation 
that “increased mental and emotional 
strain be avoided.” Other information 
recorded showed that although the onset 
of his condition occurred while he was in 
the service, training under an engineering 
program, a second hospitalization for the 
same condition took place five months after 
his medical discharge from the service. He 
had been advised medically, and by the 
psychiatric social worker at the service hos- 
pital, to take a prolonged rest before 
attempting to work. However, a few 
months after his return home he became 
“tired of doing nothing” and, since the 
war was still in progress, he returned to his 
former job as machinist. The schedule of 
work was very heavy and involved a great 
deal of overtime. Six weeks after he went 
to work he “ broke down” and was hos- 
pitalized in a veterans’ facility. He ap- 
peared for vocational rehabilitation four 
months after his release. 

During his contact, Mr. B had told us 
that he had been a student at a technical 
high school and had always expected to 
study mechanical engineering. With the 
war, however, he had worked out a ma- 
chinist’s apprenticeship in the shop where 
his father was also employed as a machin- 
ist. He said he had always been a serious 
student and had spent little time in play 
or outside activities. He now wanted to 
return to his plan to study engineering. 
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The psychological tests that were given 
to Mr. B showed some scatter in results. 
His 1.Q. measured on an adult scale was 
109, not considered favorable for the com- 
pletion of most engineering curricula. 
Further tests were prescribed by the coun- 
selor to measure his achievement in pre- 
engineering preparation as compared with 
other engineering applicants. A diagnostic 
test was called for to determine whether 
psychological deviations were in evidence 
and to learn what areas of “ blocking” or 
confusion existed, if any. The psychome- 
tricians were asked to observe his reaction 
to the testing on an individual basis. It 
was reported that Mr. B applied himself 
with great intensity in the written tests and 
showed various symptoms of anxiety. The 
diagnostic report indicated that his verbal 
performance was better than his non-verbal 
and manipulative performances, and that 
there appeared to be areas of confusion in 
his responses. An analysis of his engineer- 
ing qualifying test showed scatter, with 
arithmetic reasoning fairly low and errors 
of a careless nature adversely affecting his 
score. 

In facing the problem of counseling, the 
counselor had to meet the following con- 
siderations: (1) Objectively, Mr. B was only 
marginally qualified to meet the require- 
ments of the training he requested. The 
normal competition and intellectual de- 
mands of engineering school would involve 
what might be, for him, undue strain. (2) 
The engineering training program would 
parallel in many ways the situation the vet- 
eran was in at the onset of his illness. This 
and point (1) were contrary to the medical 
recommendation. (3) Many in the schizo- 
phrenic group have a tendency to set 
almost impossibly high standards of 
achievement. Where they cannot meet 
these standards, there is the danger of with- 
drawal from the situation altogether. (4) 
The clinical behavior of Mr. B was not too 
encouraging. His reaction to written tests 


as well as the indicated areas of tension 
and “ blocking” are cited in this respect. 
(5) While direct rejection of his ambition 
would be unwise, contact between the 
agency and the client is generally not con- 
tinuous enough to allow for a sustaining 
relationship in the usual casework sense. 
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In spite of the above conditions, Mr. B 
was able, in the course of two more inter- 
views, to face with more ease his limitations 
in respect to engineering training. With- 
out engendering too much threat, referral 
to a psychiatric consultant was made to 
check the feasibility of his training plans. 
Mr. B was prepared for the possibility of 
having to modify his training plans in 
accordance with the psychiatric recom- 
mendation. Contact was resumed volun- 
tarily by the veteran after his visit to the 
psychiatric consultant, and a modified pro- 
gram of training was worked out. Mr. B 
would study machine drafting and design 
on a semi-professional level. 

A contrast to the above case, however, 
was the veteran who was discharged as psy- 
chotic, in partial remission. At the age of 
32, with only six years of grammar school 
and with no indication of previous musical 
expression in any form, he was requesting 
training in music which would make him a 
“musical arranger.” He showed hostility 
to his contact throughout, resented having 
to take aptitude tests, and maintained a 
rigidity and inflexibility that precluded his 
consideration of any other occupational 
goals. “Skip it!” he said when the coun- 
selor tried to direct discussion to another 
application of his interests, “ I don’t want 
to hear about nothing but music.” Refer- 
ral for psychiatric consultation was met 
with hostility. The case was finally closed 
as unfeasible for counseling since the client 
was apparently fitting his experiences with 
the agency to suit the purposes of his own 
psychological pattern, rather than dealing 
with the realities objectified by the agency. 

The non-disabled veteran who applies 
for guidance assistance is treated according 
to the same principles. A few such vet- 
erans want merely some degree of reas- 
surance for plans they have already 
formulated. The use of objective tests and 
the interpretation of test and vocational 
data give them what they seek from con- 
tact. Others are looking for job informa- 
tion or training opportunities and are 
helped in a practical fashion to use the 
resources of the agency constructively. 

For many veterans, however, vocational 
guidance is a more acceptable form of ask- 
ing for assistance in bridging the gap 
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between military and civilian life. The 
security and status of a job is no small part 
of the construction of this bridge. The 
psychological meaning of a job varies with 
the individual. For the young man who 
has postponed marriage during his years in 
service, its significance is one thing. For 
the 19-year-old recently discharged sailor, 
who said he was interested in becoming a 
locomotive engineer, an airplane pilot, or 
a forest ranger, it obviously meant some- 
thing else. For the veteran who wants to 
get a “ good job where I can earn a lot of 
money ” without the investment of time or 
training, some confusion of immediate 
values may be involved. An infinite num- 
ber of possibilities exist in evaluating the 
readiness of an individual to face the 
responsibilities and demands of vocational 
training. Apparently many kinds of emo- 
tional needs and areas of personal malad- 
justment can come to the surface in the 
course of contact. The counselor may 
sometimes feel that behavior of a particu- 
lar veteran represents a complex of diffi- 
culty which cannot be dealt with on the 
conscious level of vocational guidance. 
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If clinical facilities are available to meas- 
ure patterns of deviation, and so on, 
referral rather than occupational planning 
is attempted as an immediate goal of 
counseling. 

It is hoped that the material cited 
demonstrates some of the psychological 
meaning of vocational guidance to the 
veteran. This meaning depends on the 
resources—-emotional, social, and occupa- 
tional—that the client brings to the agency, 
and how these resources are used in the 
relationship with the agency as objectified 
by the counselor. In this relationship lies 
the possibility of personality growth, the 
possibility of better mobilizing the 
strengths and direction that make for social 
and industrial effectiveness. 

Considerable investigation and follow-up 
are necessary to show to what extent, if at 
all, this has been so. The purpose of this 
article has been to present some counseling 
(or “ treatment”) principles employed in 
vocational guidance, and to suggest that in 
goal and approach, and especially in 
psychological meaning for the client, case- 
work and vocational guidance have a world 
of factors in common. 


In the Service of Children 
Frieda W. Riggs 


When this article was written Mrs. Riggs was a Supervisor of Casework, Department of Family 
and Child Welfare, County of Westchester, New York. 


ONCE UPON A TIME—but this is not a fairy 
story—there lived a father and a mother 
and their six children. The mother was 
sickly and the father did not take much 
interest in the home. In 1932 the father 
lost his job and in that same year the 
mother died. The family applied for 
tiome Relief in 1933 and the father was 
given work relief and a WPA job, which 
kept the family going until 1937 when he 
fell ill with pneumonia and he too died. 
Then the six children were referred to the 
ADC office. The oldest girl married imme- 
diately, leaving the five other children in 
the home. The two eldest were girls— 
Alice, 19, and Marie, 17. 


A few months later the visiting teacher 
informed the Department of Public Wel- 
fare that the boys were truanting and the 
sisters had little control over them. The 
caseworker visited and talked to Marie 
about the importance of school attendance 
and Marie said she had trouble getting the 
boys up in the morning but she would try. 
The next thing the caseworker learned was 
that James had appeared before Children’s 
Court and had been committed to a chil- 
dren’s institution for constant truanting 
and uncontrolled behavior. Soon the 
worker heard that Marie had married and 
Alice had given up her job and was staying 
home. The worker visited the home and 
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Alice told her she was glad to take over 
the care of the home. She said Marie had 
disliked the responsibility and the two girls 
had never got along well together, but 
things were fine now. The record shows 
that the worker gave Alice some help on 
such probiems as budgeting, medical care, 
and moving. 

Sometime later Alice mentioned to the 
worker that a younger sister, Eileen, did 
not mind her or help with the housework. 
The worker told her that she should make 
Eileen take some responsibility. The fol- 
lowing month the worker learned Eileen 
had left home and was living with an aunt. 

The next year James was drafted and 
the worker talked to him about making an 
allotment to his brothers and sisters. This 
he refused, saying that nobody had taken 
any interest in him as a boy; he had had 
to fend for himself; no one had cared for 
him and he didn’t care for anyone else. 
Perhaps the worker had seen to it that he 
had food to eat and a roof over his head 
but that help was from the government 
and she had to give it. It wasn’t because 
she had been interested in him. 


And so the story ends unhappily. But I 
should like to consider how the agency 
might have been a really constructive force 
in that home and hundreds of other homes. 
I think we would agree that every family 
that becomes an ADC case has had an 


unusual stress to meet, whether it is 
because both parents have died, as in this 
case, or a father has deserted, been im- 
prisoned, become mentally ill, or whatever. 
We know that the children in many of 
these families have been able to weather 
the storms and to continue to develop into 
strong, well adjusted people but this often 
seems to be in spite of us rather than 
because of us. Are there, then, ways in 
which we could be—and should be—helping 
families in creating a new “ pattern of 
living” to fit their changed situation? Are 
there ways, as Dorothy Berkowitz puts it, 
“to strengthen and support the family’s 
positive elements, based on the evaluation 
of capacities that are latent and can be 
nurtured into growth, or had once func- 
tioned and might be restored ”? 4 


1“ Protective Casework and the Family Agency,” 
‘Tue Famity, November, 1943, p. 265. 
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A mother whose personal gains and 
desires have been devastated by an unsuc- 
cessful marriage and a husband’s desertion, 
for instance, is having to reformulate her 
ideas, her physical habits, and her emo- 
tional life when she becomes known to us. 
Certainly her way of resolving all this will 
make a great deal of difference in the sort 
of home she makes for her children. I 
believe it is possible for a worker to give 
direction and leadership to a mother which 
will assist her in building something good 
out of the salvage. 

First of all, the worker can be aware that 
great emotional changes are taking place 
and be ready to recognize their symptoms 
and to talk with the mother about them. 
After recognizing and accepting the unhap- 
piness and the displeasure and frustration, 
she will be able to give the mother com- 
mendation and reinforcement of the effort 
she has already made to meet the new 
demands on her and to point the way to 
further satisfactions. 

Family loyalty and cohesion that may 
result from sharing tragic experiences can 
be enhanced by conscious effort of each 
member to try to make up to the others 
what they may have lost. The sense of 
responsibility which develops when each 
member of a family feels he is really 
needed to fill in the gaps becomes even 
more constructive when the mother com- 
prehends how her depending on her chil- 
dren for certain jobs or decisions will give 
them status and a release for their anxiety 
and pent-up emotion. Perhaps most im- 
portant of all is the concept of the deep- 
ened love the mother can develop for her 
children, not in destructive dependency or 
identification patterns, but in ways that 
come through more shared experience and 
a realization that her personal disappoint- 
ment need not hinder her giving the chil- 
dren a well-rounded, happy home life. 

The worker’s role suggested here is a 
step beyond accepting the client as he is 
and extending him understanding, for 
unless the worker is prepared to give direc- 
tion to attitudes and stimulation to ideas 
as the mother becomes ready and able to 
discuss her situation, the agency responsi- 
bility for service to the children has not 
been completely fulfilled. 
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Now that we have extracted the good out 
of the passive technique, are we not ready 
through thoughtful and controlled proc- 
esses to give to our clients something 
beyond a relationship void of ideas? I 
notice the phrase “to give advice” is 
creeping back into the caseworker’s vocabu- 
lary. While that expression seems still too 
identified with authoritative, unadapted 
recommendations, I wonder if it is a sign 
that we are coming to see ourselves as 
something more than understanding non- 
entities and are ready to become helpful 
people. This means, of course, that we 
must be well grounded in knowledge about 
how and why people behave as they do, 
what makes up the personality of a parent 
and of a child, and what the best pos- 
sible methods are of putting ourselves at 
their service in “helping them to help 
themselves.” 

Another kind of directed service we can 
give children is to help the families become 
associated with groups and organizations in 
their community. Many communities have 
Boy Scouts, Girl Scouts, recreation pro- 
grams, denominational centers, camps, and 
so on, and these children probably are 
much in need of such outside interest. It 
gives contact with older men to those 
who have lost their father, with older 
women when their own mothers are 
limited emotionally and intellectually, and, 
we hope, acceptance in groups that make 
no distinction of family background or 
esonomic status. Yet many of our mothers 
are unaware either of their children’s social 
needs or of the community’s resources, or 
they lack the energy and imagination to 
provide these opportunities for their chil- 
dren. The worker who knows her com- 
munity and who has a good relationship 
with the mother and the children can do 
much to interest them and make such 
advantages available. 

Moreover, it is through discussing and 
planning such concrete things that the 
worker is able to establish confidence, 
to get to know the children, to develop 
attitudes and ways of thinking. The fact 
that the worker considers the child’s de- 
velopment important enough to warrant 
this focused attention is significant and 
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may help to maintain the mother’s con- 
tinued interest. 

The ability to use community resources 
and to choose them intelligently presup- 
poses the worker’s having related herself 
to the community. It is the unusual 
worker who lives in the midst of her 
client’s community and has firsthand 
knowledge of her client’s background. To 
make up for that deficiency the worker has 
to consider as part of her job acquiring 
knowiedge of her client’s setting beyond 
her own narrow strip of experience with 
the client. I am thinking of the worker 
who went to a Boy Scout director concern- 
ing the possibility of one of her children 
becoming a member. The director asked 
her what school the boy attended and she 
did not know. He asked her what church 
he belonged to and she did not know that. 
The worker and all she represented defi- 
nitely lost status in that director’s mind, 
but, even more important, it is evident that 
there was something lacking in her rela- 
tionship to the child when she had made 
her plans for him, knowing only a seg- 
ment of his life, bereft of the deeper, keener 
understanding that can come only from the 
long perspective, the wide panorama. 


I have segregated the worker’s helping 
in the child’s school adjustment because it 
seems worthy of specific comment. The 
child’s reaction to school is often our first 
symptom of something awry in his per- 
sonality adjustment. His failure to master 
reading, certainly his failure to be pro- 
moted, his resentment of the school’s 
authority, his truancy, are likely to be ear- 
marks of more fundamental problems, and 
we can be of service to the school and to 
the mother in the diagnosis of the difficulty 
and the treatment of the child accordingly. 
This means that we caseworkers must be 
on good working terms with the schools so 
they will feel free to turn to us when there 
is trouble that cannot be handled ade- 
quately in the school or directly with the 
mother. We can assist by helping interpret 
the situation to the parent, who is often too 
insecure, because of his own limited knowl- 
edge and experience or because of over- 
identification with his child, to work 
effectively with the school, or who has car- 
ried over his own childhood antagonisms to 
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his child’s schooling. ‘The worker can also 
try to establish a direct contact with the 
child and so diminish resentment and build 
up confidence through her warm under- 
standing and interest. ‘The worker may be 
able to offer her agency’s facilities for 
psychological tests, psychiatric treatment, 
or vocational guidance conferences to help 
the school handle the problem if the school 
does not have these facilities. 

Fluid working relations with the school 
also permit the worker to bring a certain 
child to the attention of his school, to 
secure fuller understanding of him from 
the school’s observation of his behavior 
with oiher children, toward the teacher, 
and his interest in and ability to do his 
work. Usually much of this can be shared 
with the parent and presented in such a 
way that the parent then not only feels 
deeper respect for the job the school is 
doing but also gains a more rounded 
understanding of her own child. A worker 
who can accept a child who fails in his 
school work and can offer definite ways of 
helping him will do much to sustain the 
mother’s love for that child, in addition to 
the gain the child himself will have felt. 

How few of our mothers are aware of the 
various subjects or opportunities for voca- 
tional training available in secondary 
schools or realize how unequipped children 
are to make their own choices! And how 
many are confused by it all! This is a field 
where the well-informed worker can help 
to bring parent and child together, to 
acquaint the parent with the possibilities 
involved, and to serve as intermediary 
with the school if the parents and the child 
so desire. 

Knowing when a family is self-directing 
and not in need of any of these foregoing 
services is important, but too often this has 
been determined by “worker caprice” 
rather than by thoughtful consideration. 
And the worker will know this, not be- 
cause a mother presents or does not pre- 
sent her with a problem but because she 
finds the earmarks of a maladjusted home. 
It is often the inarticulate mother who 
needs the most help, and it is then the 
worker must know how to arouse the 
mother’s interest. We can be sure that no 


parent is inaccessible or indifferent to the 
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problems of bringing up children if the 
worker is attuned to sensing her troubled 
mind and knows how to help her. 

Another service to children which we 
may be overlooking is using the Aid to 
Dependent Children grant to bring to- 
gether members of families now separated 
because of the children’s placement. I 
remember a case in which three children 
were placed in 1938 in foster homes 
through the Children’s Court on the recom- 
mendation of the mother’s physician. The 
father had deserted and the doctor said the 
mother needed a few months’ rest. The 
children adjusted beautifully in their re- 
spective foster homes and became model 
foster children. The mother improved, 
took a job, and spent her Sundays visiting 
the children. Last year two of the children 
started to steal and the foster mother, upset 
and panicky, said she could not keep the 
children any longer. 

We studied the case for any evidence of 
responsible maternal love and_ potential 
homemaking ability for these children, 
even though the mother had let them live 
apart from her all these years. We found 
that at the time she and her husband had 
separated she had allowed the children to 
be placed with what appeared to be satis- 
faction that her husband could not shift 
all his responsibility to her; however, about 
two years ago she had talked to her worker 
about having the children home. She had 
even gone to the ADC office and inquired 
about the grant, but when informed that 
her father’s financial ability to help her 
would be considered, she withdrew her 
application immediately. (The ADC 
worker had not realized at the intake inter- 
view that her father had opposed the 
marriage, and had stoutly maintained his 
position that he would never take over any 
defaulted responsibilities.) 

We believed that although the “ easiest ” 
way of life for the mother was for her to 
continue her present arrangement, yet her 
regular visiting and her frustrated attempt 
to have the children back with her were 
signs of a quiescent but potentially good 
mother-sense. The foster home worker and 
the ADC worker conferred and agreed on 
the way the application should be handled 
so that the transfer from one department to 
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another department would be as easy as 
possible. 

When the mother was approached about 
the children’s need for her and the possi- 
bility of setting up her home, she presented 
to the worker all the difficulties such a plan 
would involve: the details of how to get 
enough furniture together, how to manage 
on a relief budget, and so on. However, 
the foster home worker talked to her about 
what a home of their own might mean to 
the children, what satisfaction she might 
get from having them with her, and she 
became interested enough to keep an 
appointment with the ADC worker. The 
latter reinforced the foster home worker's 
approach and was able to go over more 
practically with her just how she could get 
furniture, how she could manage on an 
ADC grant, and some of the things she had 
to look forward to. The mother’s interest 
snowballed and, after she had worked out 
her plans with the help of relatives and the 
agency's resources, the children were dis- 
charged to her. The worker kept in close 
touch with her during this period, since 
she had so many new and difficult respon- 
sibilities to carry and changes in living 
habits to make, and we shared these with 
her to the extent we considered wise. She 
has carried on well, and I think we should 
agree that a plan for keeping the children 
with their own mother, if she is an ade- 
quate mother, is a much sounder one than 
the use of even a model foster home. 

Here was a mother who did not have the 
discernment or the imagination to know 
she was failing her children, who had found 
sufficient superficial pleasure in being able 
to touch their lives only occasionally and 
had not the conviction to see their return 
through when her father’s attitude ap- 
peared to be in the way. It would seem 
that we have a responsibility to evaluate 
such situations and to recognize that it is 
not only the parent who seeks to have her 
children returned to her who can, with the 
community’s help and our help, make a 
good home for her children. 

Are there perhaps srandmothers or aunts 
who might make a good home for some of 
our children now in institutions or foster 
homes if we approached them, worked with 
them, and provided ADC support if neces- 
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sary? This needs to be planned as care- 
fully as an adoption to prevent the sort of 
placement that was made of a boy with an 
I.Q. of 65 in the home of an uncle of 
superior intelligence who was altogether 
unprepared for taking on a deficient child. 
Such an unpropitious trial had better not 
be made at all. 

I should like to consider, finally, how we 
may continue to serve the children in our 
families even after financial assistanc2 is no 
longer needed. This is strange territory to 
most of us and we are groping for guide- 
posts along this unfamiliar avenue. We 
have known that our abrupt discontinu- 
ance of what has come to be a warm, mean- 
ingful relationship just because someone in 
the family has obtained a job that covers 
the budget, is often disquieting to us, to 
say nothing of the family, but we have 
become so accustomed to this we have 
rarely stopped to consider whether it is 
always wise or necessary. I wish to present 
two cases out of our limited experience 
where we did stop to think before we closed 
the case out of mind as well as out of 
P.A. 16. 

Helen Ramonski, 19, the oldest child in 
a widow’s family, got an excellent job 
which enabled her not only to keep a siz- 
able sum for herself but to give her mother 
$25 a week, which covered the rest of the 
family’s needs. Helen derived real satis- 
faction out of being able to achieve such 
an economic and _ parental status. How- 
ever, along with that, she wished to have a 
certain authoritative role which her mother 
resented. Helen criticized the way her 
mother spent her money, became very im- 
patient with her young brother’s appear- 
ance and behavior, and resented any inter- 
ference by her mother in her own affairs. 
Mrs. Ramonski came back to us asking for 
resumption of the ADC grant on the basis 
that the $25 a week was not enough, that 
Helen was irregular in paying it and 
wanted some of it back, and so on. We 
diagnosed the trouble as being not actual 
financial need but arising from difficulties 
between Helen and her mother over 
Helen’s new role in the household. On 
that basis we said we would be glad to talk 
with Helen. Helen responded to our in- 
terest; she expressed her criticisms of and 
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dissatisfactions with her mother and her 
management, and her own anomalous posi- 
tion in the home. We suggested that about 
the only satisfaction her mother had was 
heading up her home, managing the house- 
hold money, and continuing to do things 
the way she always had done them, but we 
recognized that Helen was working hard 
and wanted to feel that things could be a 
little different now that she had a job and 
was assuming so much financial responsi- 
bility. We went over with her possible 
ways in which she might exert some direc- 
tion and control without infringing on her 
mother’s happiness. She set about trying 
to resolve this difficult situation and later 
presented the plan of moving into an 
apartment with her cousin and the latter's 
young baby. The cousin’s husband was in 
the service. She could finance this plan on 
the same amount of money she was now 
keeping for herself and still continue to 
give her mother $25 a week. We went 
along with this arrangement, encouraged 
the mother to try the plan, and Helen 
accordingly moved out. She visited the 
family practically daily on her way home 
from work and did not feel she had fai'ed 
her family. Our contact with her has con- 
sequently dwindled off. 

In another family, the Sloanes, the 
mother was a borderline mentally defective 
neurotic. She became ill and was hos- 
pitalized and, with her consent, the younger 
children were placed, leaving 16-year-old 
Dennis at home. At this very time he was 
leaving school at the recommendation of 
the school’s guidance director, had secured 
his working papers, and was starting a job. 
Since it was expected that his mother 
would return shortly, Dennis was able to 
stay by himself temporarily and support 
himself. He naturally found himself be- 
wildered and at loose ends. Although 
there was no need of further financial 
assistance in the changed family setup, we 
thought we might help Dennis adjust to 
the many changes that had suddenly taken 
place in his life. His first problem, of 
course, was how to budget his money. 
Then at the end of two weeks he had to 
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meet the inescapable consequences of hav- 
ing given up his job because he was tired 
of it. Serving in loco parentis and as case- 
worker, we went over with him what he 
would like to do, made definite work 
appointments for him, and _ interviewed 
him frequently till he got settled on 
another job of his own choice. In the 
meantime, knowing he needed considerable 
dental work, we helped him select a dentist 
and make an appointment, and suggested 
he could budget his money to make weekly 
payments for this. Dennis was running 
around with a crowd of boys who seemed 
to have nothing to do in the evenings and 
we interested a Big Brother in Dennis, 
bringing them together on the basis of their 
common interest in boxing. This de- 
veloped into a satisfying relationship for 
Dennis, who brought some of his friends 
into their sports circle but retained an 
individual contact with the man. We have 
withdrawn gradually since the mother’s 
return home, and the foster home worker 
has picked up our contact with her because 
of the need to work with her on the future 
of the younger children. 

These are, indeed, sketchy and abbrevi- 
ated examples of how our services to chil- 
dren can be guided by their needs rather 
than by our regulations, but they can be 
increased many fold out of the experience 
of other agencies. 

To serve our children, enabling them to 
emerge strong, healthy individuals out of 
the broken settings in which we find them, 
we have considered several possibilities: 
first, by taking an active role in helping the 
mother desire and create new goals that 
will make for the best possible develop- 
ment of her children; second, by serving as 
an intermediary in procuring for the chil- 
dren the advantages the community has to 
offer; third, by facilitating the child’s school 
adjustment; fourth, by evaluating the pos- 
sibilities of returning placed children to 
relative’s homes with an ADC grant; and 
fifth, by continuing our service to children 
if it is needed after financial assistance has 
been discontinued. 
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The Unmarried Mother's Decision About Her Baby 
Leontine R. Young 


This paper was written by the author of an earlier article on the personality patterns of 


unmarried mothers. 


Miss Young is an Associate, Field Work Faculty, New York School of 


Social Work. 


Few PROBLEMS in casework exceed in 
importance and responsibility that of work- 
ing with the unmarried mother on the 
whole question of her decision about the 
baby. This has been and remains a highly 
controversial subject and inevitably so, 
since at best our knowledge of the complex 
psychological motivations is limited. It is 
obvious that this decision is not made in a 
vacuum and that it is inseparable from the 
total psychological pattern of the individ- 
ual unmarried mother, in fact it is an out- 
come and an integral part of that pattern 
and can be understood only in that per- 
spective. No decision in life is made just 
on the merits of the given problem but is 
a composite of the individual’s personality 
and past experience and their relation to 
the immediate situation. How the unmar- 
ried mother, confronted with one of the 
most fundamental and far-reaching deci- 
sions of her life, sees her problem—what 
alternatives it presents to her, what the 
decision itself will and must mean to her in 
later life—is determined even more by her 
own psychology than by external realities. 

Yet obviously the external reality cannot 
be ignored. If we as caseworkers are to be 
truly helpful to the unmarried mother in 
making this decision, we must always keep 
in focus the dual reality involved in the 
problem, the reality of the individual girl’s 
own psychology and the reality of her 
external life situation. We must be con- 
stantly alert to the fact that she will per- 
ceive that external reality only through the 
lenses of her own fears, desires, and con- 
flicts, except as we are able to help her 
clarify her vision. And our own under- 
standing of the dual reality involved is our 
protection against entrapment in the un- 
married mother’s conflict and self-decep- 
tion. Speaking generally, we know that the 
unmarried mother is an unhappy and 


neurotic girl who seeks through the 
medium of an out-of-wedlock baby to find 
an answer to her own unconscious conflicts 
and needs. She is acting out an uncon- 
scious, infantile fantasy, the roots of which 
are unknown to us but the results of which 
constitute an urgent problem. That prob- 
lem cannot be uprooted and isolated like a 
culture in a laboratory; hence our need to 
understand the girl’s psychological pattern 
and to help her with her own life problems 
as a whole. Yet the solution of that prob- 
lem must conform to the reality of the 
world in which we live or it is no solution. 
And the external reality, as we know, is 
neither gentle nor promising for the un- 
married mother and her child. 


The Caseworker's Responsibility 


Granted that we can rarely know enough 
about any individual girl to understand 
precisely why she had this baby and what 
it means to her, we can in most cases know 
certain vital facts that point clearly to the 
realistic solution for this girl and this baby. 
Does her rejection of the baby overbalance 
her desire for the baby? And in seeking 
that answer we do well to be wary. The 
answer lies more often in her attitude and 
her actions and plans than in her words. 
Nor can we afford to be misled by the 
unmarried mother’s frequent feeling that 
if she were given a valid opportunity and 
social acceptance she would find the answer 
to her own unhappiness in keeping this 
baby. A good many unmarried mothers 
say with complete sincerity that they want 
to keep their babies and would do so if 
reality circumstances permitted. They are 
wholly or partially unconscious of the 
strong rejection they have for the child and 
of the fact that the external life situation, 
however real, serves as an alibi and a bul- 
wark against recognition of that basic rejec- 
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tion. Obviously, all this presupposes that 
we as caseworkers must make an evaluation 
and a decision even though we use that 
evaluation to help, not to coerce, the girl. 

Here we encounter our own doubts. Can 
we be sure in the face of so heavy a re- 
sponsibility that we are right? We throw 
up delays and cautions and detours, often 
not realizing that the motive lies in our 
own doubts quite as much as in those of the 
girl. It is not surprising that sometimes 
we have sought to evade a responsibility 
that carries such tremendous consequences 
for two lives—one of them a baby, as yet 
undamaged, with all the great potentialities 
of a human being intact. We have said, 
and correctly, that we cannot make the 
decision for the unmarried mother, yet we 
cannot afford to evade our own need for 
clarity and our responsibility to clarify the 
situation for the unmarried mother so that 
she can make a decision. Most unmarried 
mothers are serious neurotics, and one of 
the most prevalent symptoms of a neurosis 
is an inability to make and act upon con- 
scious decisions based on the reality situ- 
ation. How can we rationally expect the 
neurotic unmarried mother to make a 
realistic decision if we leave the total bur- 
den to her? In reality the caseworker 
cannot escape the responsibility for partici- 
pating actively in this decision. She is 
faced by the fact that the penalty of no 
action can be quite as heavy as the 
penalty of the wrong action. Her safe- 
guards lie, first, in the recognition of what- 
ever her own feelings in this situation may 
be and how they may tend to color the 
realities of any given case and, second, in 
as complete and dynamic an understanding 
of the psychology of the individual unmar- 
ried mother as is possible. 


Some of the doubts that have troubled 
us when we begin to work with this prob- 
lem have sprung more from our own fears 
and lack of clarity than from the reality 
situation itself. One of our dilemmas has 
been to determine whether there is a con- 
flict between the interests of the mother 
and those of the baby and, if so, where our 
primary responsibility lies. For instance, 


we may be quite clear that a baby has little 
chance for a normal life growing up with a 
neurotic mother who can give him little, 
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either materially or emotionally, but the 
mother, herself an unhappy and emotion- 
ally deprived person, does have some love 
for the baby and feels that the child will 
provide a stabilizing point for her life, 
someone for whom she can work, someone 
who really belongs to her. If we are to 
undertake an active role in this situation, 
does this mean we must choose between the 
interests of the mother and the baby? The 
answer to that question lies in a clearer 
understanding of the hidden motivations 
of the unmarried mother and in good case- 
work with her. 

Actually there is little conflict between 
the interests of the mother and of the baby; 
the conflict lies within the girl herself. 
The unhappy girl who feels for the mo- 
ment that the baby may be an answer to 
her personal problems is doomed to dis- 
illusionment regardless of what we do or 
don’t do. The reality is that the baby is 
not and cannot be an answer to conflicting 
and neurotic needs. The baby can only be 
an answer to a healthy desire for a child, 
which in itself presupposes a willingness to 
assume responsibility for the care and pro- 
tection of that child and negates a morbid 
possessiveness of him. For the neurotic 
unmarried mother this is usually impos- 
sible, and disillusionment can only bring 
guilt, failure, and/or a desperate attempt to 
escape the unwanted responsibility and 
increasing tension. If we can escape the 
pressures and emotional confusion of the 
immediate situation and acquire perspec- 
tive on the total problem, we shall have 
little difficulty in seeing that the ultimate 
interests of mother and child are parallel 
and that we have no need to make a 
choice. We cannot afford to get caught up 
in the unmarried mother’s own conflict and 
confusion. 


Another question is frequently asked. 
Since a girl has an out-of-wedlock baby in 
an attempt to meet her own needs, will she 
not, if she places this baby for adoption, 
need to have another child? Again the 
answer lies in understanding of the girl. 
The keeping or giving up of the baby is 
not the vital determinant in whether or 
not the girl has yet another child. The real 
determinant lies within the structure of the 
girl’s own problems and the success of 
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casework in helping her to find a more 
realistic answer to her needs. That answer 
may lie in helping her to realize that she 
is an individual in her own right, that she 
has a right to have needs of her own, and 
that she can have some realistic satisfac- 
tions out of life. It may lie in practical, 
concrete ways of helping her to attain some 
of these satisfactions—whether that means 
a new job, a different place to live, or just 
the knowledge that she can succeed at 
something however small. It lies also in 
the way she makes her decision. Can we 
help her to see that this is her baby, that 
her decision must be based upon what she 
really wants for herself as well as for her 
baby, not what her fantasies would like to 
delude her into thinking? To be sure, we 
cannot always succeed in helping a girl to 
see this, but the very fact that we respect 
her as a person and genuinely want to help 
her to see this problem straight can mean 
much. (A relatively healthy girl may, with 
casework help, come to see that she really 
wanted this baby, and such a girl, regard- 
less of the nature of her decision, has 
achieved a sound protection against the 
probability of another out-of-wedlock 
child.) In short, the answer to whether or 
not a girl will have another baby lies not 
in the decision itself but in what that de- 
cision represents to her, in how successfully 
we can help her to understand and achieve 
some of the things she really wants rather 
than be propelled into a blind-alley by her 
fantasies. 


Coming to a Decision 


When Ruth came to an agency for help, 
she was pregnant with her second child. 
Che had placed her first for adoption on the 
insistence of her mother and the local 
authorities—not social workers—who had 
felt simply that she had disgraced herself 
and that in any case her first responsibility 
was the care and support of her widowed 
and aging mother. Ruth had never had 
any fun, any period of normal carefree 
youth. Born late in her mother’s life, she 
had grown up in a home deserted by the 
father and shadowed by her mother’s bit- 
terness and unhappiness. She had never 
had any right to a life of her own, to seek 
answers for her own needs and desires. 
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Periodically she revolted against the drab- 
ness and suffocating narrowness of her 
existence and took to visiting taverns and 
beer parlors. She had scarcely known the 
fathers of the babies and the men them- 
selves meant nothing to her. 

Fundamentally Ruth was not a seriously 
sick girl and she wanted help and could 
use it. With the caseworker’s help she 
could begin to express her resentment 
toward her mother, her feeling of being 
trapped, her desire for some fun, for a 
more normal way of life. She could begin 
to see that this was her baby, that she had 
a right not only to make a decision but to 
use the help and support of the caseworker 
in making that decision. The caseworker 
helped her to see that her first obligation 
was to her baby and to herself, not to her 
mother. What did she really want for 
herself? Ruth wanted very simple, normal 
things—a job she could enjoy, freedom 
from repressive home restrictions, money 
for new clothes, and recreation, some fun 
with young people her own age. She could 
see for herself that these wishes did not 
include responsibility for a child and, with 
the support and reassurance of the case- 
worker, could see that there was nothing 
wrong about this. She surrendered the 
baby for adoption. 


Necessity for Acceptance 


In carrying out our responsibility to the 
unmarried mother and her baby, there are 
certain principles that can serve us as 
guideposts. The first is a very practical 
and concrete one that might be summed 
up in the single word “ acceptance.” When 
an unmarried mother walks into our office, 
there lies behind her already a period that 
has encompassed shock, fear, desperate 
anxiety, and a violent uprooting of the 
usual defenses and safeguards in her life. 
Often she is trying under the handicap of 
an urgent need for secrecy to discover any- 
thing that appears to offer her a solution, 
and she may be actually more alone, more 
cut off from friends, family, every familiar 
support than at any time in her life. 
Realistically she is in no position to make 
any kind of decision, to know what her 
feelings are, to evaluate any plan. All she 
can do is to look for a “way out.” We 
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have a real opportunity at this point be- 
cause we can offer her an answer to this 
immediate urgency. Whether we place her 
in a maternity shelter or arrange other 
living plans for her, the important thing is 
that we remove as much external pressure 
from her as possible. Above all she needs 
an environment that offers her protection, 
security, and personal acceptance. She 
needs warmth, support, and understanding 
from the caseworker, who can listen with- 
out judging, can, if necessary, accept for 
the moment her fears and anxieties even 
though they may be unrealistic, and can 
take the initiative in working out with her 
plans about where she is going to live and 
what she is going to do while she is waiting 
for this baby. Only when this is settled 
and the panic has passed is it possible for 
the girl to acquire any real idea of how 
she feels and what she wants. Only then 
can she make use of casework help to move 
beyond this point and for either her or the 
caseworker to separate the real problem 
from the confusion and emotional stress of 
the immediate situation. The fact that 
this involves primarily environmental plan- 
ning should not blind us to the significance 
and importance of its psychological mean- 
ing. It is through this planning that the 
girl begins to make that relationship with 
the caseworker upon which all future work 
with her depends. If she feels truly 
accepted and liked by the caseworker, she 
will begin to relax. She has found a friend 
and the terrible anxiety of her isolation is 
mitigated. 

Sometimes the effect of this release from 
tension is very striking. One girl who came 
in to a maternity shelter seemed like a 
clock that has been wound too tightly. She 
talked for over an hour almost without a 
break, without continuity often, but always 
returning to her fundamental concern, 
“What am I to do right now?” The case- 
worker did two things only: she gave the 
girl reassurance that this was neither a 
hopeless problem nor a fatal breach of 
moral behavior and she worked out prac- 
tical living arrangements where this girl 
could be comfortable. When the girl left 


the office, she remarked, “ I feel ten pounds 
lighter than when I came in. 


For the first 
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time I can straighten my shoulders and feel 
that I can work this out right.” 

Once the urgent external strains have 
been removed, the unmarried mother has 
at least the opportunity to look at her 
problems. At this point the caseworker’s 
job is to discover what it is this girl really 
wants, what her real feelings are, and to 
help her as far as possible to express them 
and to clarify them for herself. 

This is not always a simple task and may 
indeed in some cases be impossible. Fear, 
guilt, inner conflicts, the whole complex 
psychological pattern enter the situation 
and are themselves the vital determinants 
of the girl’s ultimate decision. It is here 
that an understanding of the individual 
girl’s psychological make-up is so impera- 
tive. We can neither ignore it and fall 
back upon some prearranged system nor 
interpret it to the girl. All we can do is 
work within its restrictions and utilize the 
strengths the girl has within herself. 
Against the perspective of the total situ- 
ation—what this girl is like and the perti- 
nent factors of her life situation—we must 
evaluate both the meaning of the baby to 
her and the practical possibilities of 
planning. 


Three Patterns 


In general outlines we meet three dif- 
ferent kinds of situations in the area of 
planning: the girl who has definitely de- 
cided to keep her baby whether that 
decision seems healthy or otherwise, the 
girl who has definitely decided to place her 
baby for adoption whether that decision 
and her reasons for it are valid or not, and 
the girl who has not yet made a decision. 
Obviously our concern in the first group 
is with the girl who decides to keep her 
baby in a futile attempt to meet neurotic 
and largely unconscious needs and who is 
unable to plan for the child on a realistic 
basis that takes into account the needs of 
that child. Because of the strength of the 
girl’s neurotic needs there is sometimes 
little that we can do to change that de- 
cision. Our only hope lies in a close 
enough relationship with her to enable her 
to discuss her feelings with us apart from 
this final decision, which has become in her 
mind the answer to her needs. If she can 
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trust the caseworker enough, she may be 
able to see a little more of the reality of 
her situation, to realize that the baby may 
not be the answer to what she is seeking. 
Our goal is to help her understand some- 
thing of what she is really seeking, to see 
a little more the meaning of what she is 
doing. Time and skill are needed and we 
have to realize that often the odds are 
against us. We face much the same psycho- 
logical pattern in the second group, in the 
girl who places her baby for adoption 
blindly and compulsively without knowl- 
edge or regard for her own feelings. In 
this situation at least the baby is protected 
but the girl in effect denies herself protec- 
tion and help. Thus, we know that the 
girl who from the first says, “ I must place 
the baby for adoption because that is what 
my mother wants me to do,“ is planning 
from an unsound and destructive base. 
She is saying in effect that she has forfeited 
any right to do what she wants or even to 
know what that is. We try to help her see 
that she has some rights in this situation, 
that this is her baby and that she can want 
or not want that child. In short, we give 
her permission to realize and to express her 
genuine feelings. We know that behind 
that blanket statement lies a maze of con- 
flicting emotions about her mother—fear, 
hate, dependency, and love. Some of those 
feelings are undoubtedly unconscious but 
in most cases the girl is aware of some of 
them, perhaps more often of the hate and 
fear. We reassure her that it is neither 
terrible nor dangerous to have such feel- 
ings and to say so. If the fear is too great 
we may fail, and the girl may place her 
baby without its meaning ever becoming 
real to her. On the other hand, if we 
succeed, a girl can realize that she had more 
than a passive role in having this baby, that 
having the baby has a personal meaning 
for her, and that she does have a right to 
make a decision in terms of what she wants. 
She may still, and usually does, place the 
baby for adoption, and more than one girl 
has learned that she can have some love 
for the baby and still surrender it by her 
own decision. And the latter girl is far 
less likely to have another out-of-wedlock 
child than the first girl. 
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Conflicting Urges 


Our greatest problem and often our 
greatest opportunity to help comes with the 
group of girls who are not sure of what 
they want to do, who are tortured by 
doubts and conflicting urges, who are 
seemingly so easily influenced by any ex- 
ternal pressure. We have been afraid to 
assume an active role with these girls, feel- 
ing that we might in effect coerce them into 
a decision they would later regret. What 
we have not realized clearly is that there is 
no decision possible in this situation that 
does not imply some measure of disappoint- 
ment and regret for the girl and that her 
indecision within the framework of her 
own internal conflict causes her the greatest 
suffering of all. The caseworker can and 
must help release her from the indecision, 
and the lifeline is the reality life situation. 
There can be no happiness for this girl or 
her baby with a plan that ignores reality, 
that is doomed inevitably to failure. It is 
not kindness to encourage a girl in a 
decision that we know and that funda- 
mentally she knows, however much she may 
seek to deny it, is impractical in a practical 
and real world. Helping her at this point 
does not mean coercion or taking unfair 
advantage of her confused suggestibility 
but simply clarifying the reality of her life 
situation for her in accurate, honest, con- 
crete terms. How else is she to separate 
her fantasies from a reality that exists and 
must be met? Our second step is to help 
her as far as we can to discover what it is 
she wants, how she visualizes her life from 
this point on, how she sees herself and her 
family relationships. All this is predicated 
upon her relationship to the caseworker, 
and from the caseworker she asks for re- 
assurance, guidance, understanding, and 
sureness. Basically she asks the caseworker 
not only to make the reality clear but to 
give her permission to act upon it. If we 
can help her to do this, she is able to make 
her own decision, and her emotional reac- 
tion is relief not resentment. She uses our 
clarification to enable her to see the situ- 
ation the way it actually is, our support 
and understanding of her conflict and un- 
happiness to decide upon the basis of that 
reality situation, and our permission to act 
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upon that decision as the right action for 
her and her baby. 

Margaret came to the caseworker with 
the plan of keeping her baby and placing 
it in a private boarding home. She was a 
very unhappy girl who lived under the 
inflexible domination of a morbid con- 
science that permitted her almost no >ing 
in the way of a normal life. She had 
become pregnant by a married man twenty 
years older than herself and, although they 
lived in a small town, had convinced herself 
that no one knew anything of the affair. 
She felt sure that she could place the baby 
in an adjoining town and that no one in 
the town would know that it was her child. 
Underneath all this she had many doubts 
and she had never thought of what she her- 
self wanted and needed. The caseworker 
encouraged her to talk about herself, her 
family, her feelings about them, her hopes 
and plans for herself. At the same time 
she pointed out the reality factors in 
Margaret's plan. 

The caseworker went as far as she could 
in helping Margaret discover what she 
really wanted for herself and beyond that 
she merely pointed out the reality factors 
in Margaret’s plan. For a while Margaret 
continued to come to the caseworker with 
fantasy plans, plans that could only have 
succeeded if everyone else could blind him- 
self to the reality of her situation as suc- 
cessfully as she was trying to blind herself 
to it. No one in this small community was 
to know anything about this, including 
Margaret’s father, but the baby was to be 
placed nearby, visited by Margaret and 
supported by the married man who was the 
baby’s father without the knowledge of his 
family. The caseworker continued to point 
out the reality and to help Margaret clarify 
what she was looking for. 

Finally, Margaret came in one day and 
voluntarily asked for adoption, not because 
the caseworker had said, “ You should place 
your baby for adoption,” but because Mar- 
garet could see that this was the only 
practical solution that accorded with both 
her situation and the self-imposed condi- 
tions for her life that she could not relin- 
quish. The caseworker gave her assurance 
that it was all right to surrender her baby, 
that she was not being a bad girl and a bad 
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mother. Margaret’s whole attitude follow- 
ing this portrayed her relief. For the first 
time she could smile and joke and begin to 
make friends with the other girls. ‘To ask 
Margaret at this point, “Are you sure you 
want to place your baby?” would be both 
cruel and futile. She could not be sure in 
any such positive and final sense about any 
decision she might make; only a solution 
to her fundamental inner conflict could 
result in such sureness. 

In recognizing the girl’s need for reassur- 
ance and permission, we solve also another 
question. Are we, in encouraging her to 
place the baby for adoption, in a psycho- 
logical sense taking the baby away from 
her? We need to see that when the girl 
trusts us and is able to use our help she 
gives the baby to us. We do not take it 
from her. In essence the caseworker be- 
comes a mother substitute, the good mother 
that the girl has been seeking, not the 
punitive mother she fears. And by giving 
the baby to us the girl can complete a 
drama of deep psychological meaning to 
her. 

Marie was only 18, gay, fun loving, irre- 
sponsible. Without security or stability in 
her own home, she had a strong need for an 
anchor, for something or someone that 
could belong to her. She had not finished 
school, had never kept a job for more than 
a few months, had drifted with superficial 
blitheness from one thing to another. She 
wanted to keep her baby, place him in a 
foster home for a couple of years, then take 
him home with her, keeping him in a 
nursery school while she worked. She had 
some genuine love for the baby but above 
all she saw in him an answer to her own 
need for security, for an anchor. Because 
she did not realize this, she could not see 
that the baby was a responsibility as well, 
that he had needs to be met and was not in 
reality an answer to her needs, which were 
still those of a child. The caseworker 
helped her to clarify a little more what she 
wanted for herself, to see what the day-by- 
day reality of caring for her child must be, 
to realize that she did not want responsi- 
bility at this point but care for herself; and 
the caseworker gave her assurance that it 
was right and normal for her at her age to 
want freedom from heavy responsibility, to 
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want some fun and a chance for a normal 
life. Marie not only surrendered her baby 
with conviction that this was right for both 
her and the baby but was able to carry a 
great deal of responsibility in working out 
the plans and in insuring the best chance 
possible for her child. ‘This was her ex- 
pression of her love for the baby and it 
brought with it a real sense of satisfaction 
and of fulfilment. 


Need for Realism 


Throughout this article I have empha- 
sized adoption as a solution rather than 
boarding-home placement or even the 
mother’s keeping the baby with her not 
because of any theoretical belief that an 
unmarried mother should surrender her 
baby but because observation of the facts 
has imposed this conclusion. In my experi- 
ence, the majority of unmarried mothers 
are not strong, mature, well adjusted 
people, and the reality is that only such a 
person can assume and carry out responsi- 
bility for an out-of-wedlock child without 
serious damage to both herself and the 
child. Unless given unusually favorable 
circumstances in the form of family sup- 
port, financial security, and personal ade- 
quacy, the girl finds herself in a situation 
that is at best a highly precarious one for 
her and an almost certainly tragic one for 
the baby. Most unmarried mothers have 
neither favorable circumstances nor per- 
sonal maturity, and their plans for keeping 
the baby are built upon fantasies growing 
out of neurotic and hence unfulfilable de- 
mands, which can only result in disaster. 
Neither the girl herself nor society as a 
whole is prepared to meet the situation 
realistically and to give the out-of-wedlock 
child a fighting chance for a normal life. 
As caseworkers we have hesitated because, 
rightly, we sought to move away from the 
old punitive attitude that a baby should be 
taken from his mother as punishment fer 
her sins. In our desire to help the unmar- 
ried mother and to be fair to her we have 
sometimes attributed to her the feelings 
that we imagine we ourselves might have 
if faced with this problem, and in so doing 
have failed to see the reality of her feelings, 
her own psychological pattern, and its rela- 
tion to her life situation. 
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Our great need is to see the unmarried 
mother as she actually is and relate this 
realistically to her life. We need to see 
that we do not take the baby away from 
the mother as we did when punishment 
was the motive, but that on the contrary 
the girl gives the baby to us and can do 
so because of her relationship to us, a rela- 
tionship based upon confidence, genuine 
understanding of her, and a sincere wish 
to help her. Few girls realize this con- 
sciously although they tell us unconsciously 
in many little ways. One intelligent girl 
with more than usual insight did express 
this to her caseworker directly. She refused 
to take the baby to an adoption agency 
herself and said simply that she was giving 
the baby to the worker. The fact that she 
was clearly aware that she was surrender- 
ing the baby to an agency was for her 
irrelevant. Simply and candidly she acted 
out the psychological meaning of the place- 
ment for her and gave the baby to the 
worker with confidence and quiet sureness, 
knowing that she was completing some- 
thing vital for herself. 

Because in the past we have been con- 
fused and have not been sure of our direc- 
tion, we have too often offered to the 
unmarried mother the fatal compromise of 
boarding-home placement. It has been 
easy to say that we would place the child 
in a foster home and give the mother time 
to make a permanent decision. We have 
failed to see that in so doing we played 
directly into the girl’s neurotic conflict, and 
we have ignored the still small voice that 
told us she was not going to make a de- 
cision so long as we provided her with any 
possibility of escaping it. The few girls 
who do ask for boarding-home placement 
on a realistic basis, temporarily and with 
sound plans for the future, are not the ones 
who constitute our problem and who crowd 
the rolls of the child-placement agencies. 
It is the seeming compromise that is no 
compromise, the temporary placement that 
inevitably means permanent placement, 
which has brought tragedy to thousands of 
children and failure to the mothers. The 
results are known to every child-placing 
agency—the child who belongs to no one, 
who grows up confused and miserable and 
lost without a chance for happiness or a 
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normal life, the mother torn between her 
rejection and her guilt, conscious of her 
failure as a mother but now unable to 
make a decision that must overtly acknowl- 
edge that failure. The seeds of all this lie 
in the unmarried mother when she first 
comes for help, and a tremendous amount 
of this needless suffering and tragedy can 
be avoided by the caseworker before any 
such plan is made and acted upon. Why 
shouldn't the neurotic unmarried mother, 
caught in the toils of her own conflict, seek 
to avoid a decision that must to some ex- 
tent at least negate one part of her long- 
ing? If we tell her that she may keep her 
baby but in effect need take no active 
responsibility for his care and his life, 
swathing this in the pretty delusion that 
only a small matter of time is involved, 
why should she not take advantage of this 
most plausible solution to her dilemma? 
There would be nothing wrong with this 
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if it were in any sense a solution, but un. 
fortunately the reverse is true. We ruin 
the child and we encourage and accentuate 
the mother’s own problems. We offer her 
a temporary expediency at the cost of ruin. 
ing one life and very possibly two. Foster 
home placement is a last resort when our 
best efforts have failed, not an easy alterna- 
tive for either the unmarried mother’s 
indecision or our own. 

We do carry a heavy responsibility that 
demands the best we have in knowledge, 
skill, and clarity of thinking. We should 


be cautious but intelligently so, with thef 


caution that probes to sureness. We can- 
not afford to rest with inadequate knowl- 


edge, comfortable theories, and protective | 


devices. Every unhappy, neurotic, illegiti- 
mate child growing up without his right to 
a fair chance in life stands as a living 
reproach and challenge to us. 


Editorial Notes 


A Change in Leadership 


IT IS WITH GREAT REGRET that the Family 
Service Association of America reports the 
resignation on January 1 of Florence Hollis 
as Editor of the JoURNAL OF SOCIAL CASE- 
work and Director of its Publications 
Service. Miss Hollis has given such able 
direction to the Association’s publications 
program these past four years that it will 
be difficult indeed to think of the Associ- 
ation staff without her. However, her pro- 
fessional associates and friends have known 
for some time of her desire to return to the 
teaching field. So while her resignation is 
a distinct loss to us, we are happy for Miss 
Hollis in her new position as Associate 
Professor of Social Casework in the New 
York School of Social Work. We not only 
extend our best wishes to Miss Hollis but 
we congratulate the New York School as 
well. 

Throughout the Association membership 
and the casework field as a whole there has 
been full recognition and appreciation for 
the skill and resourcefulness Miss Hollis 
has demonstrated in the development of 


the JOURNAL OF SocIAL CAsEWorK. It was 


particularly fitting that the name of Tue | 


FAMILY was changed to JOURNAL OF SOCIAL 
CAsEWorK during the time of her editor- 
ship. The change gave concrete and visible 
meaning to her own strong conviction that 
this major casework publication should be 
alert in presenting developments in prac- 
tice which are taking place in the various 
casework fields. Under the leadership of 
Miss Hollis, HicHiicuts, the Association’s 
official membership publication, has con- 
tinued to develop and improve, and has 
carried articles and information of current 
concern and interest to family agencies. 
During her editorship the Association has 
also published such material as: Counseling 
Methods for Personnel Workers, by Annetté 
Garrett; Family Budget Counseling, by 
Dorothy L. Book and others; Psychoana- 
lytic Orientation in Case Work, by Thomas 
M. French and Ralph Ormsby; Symptoms 
of Personality Disorder, by S. Mouchly 
Small; Some Dynamics of Social Agency 
Administration, by a group of agency exec- 
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utives; Short-Term Therapy in an Authori- 
tative Setting, by Bertram M. Beck, and 
Evaluating the Field Work of Students, by 
Rosemary Reynolds. 

In addition to the heavy load involved 
in the above responsibilities, Miss Hollis 
also served as staff representative to the 
Association’s Committee on Professional 
Education and carried numerous other 
assignments. Her knowledge of develop- 
ments in the field, combined with her skill 
as a counselor and participant in program 
planning, is highly regarded by all of us 
who have worked with her. Although she 
is leaving the Association staff, we shall 
always count her among those upon whom 
we can rely for help and guidance in cop- 
ing with the continuing and future issues 
facing the family service field. 

The Association is particularly fortunate 
in securing Cora Kasius as the new Editor 
of the JOURNAL OF SocIAL CASEworRK and 
Director of Publications Service. Miss 
Kasius is well known for her leadership in 
casework practice, supervision, writing, and 
teaching. From 1927 to 1945 she was asso- 
ciated with the Community Service Society 
of New York City, serving successively as 
caseworker, associate district secretary, and 
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district secretary. Prior to this her social 
work experience was centered in the Far 
West. 

Early in 1945, Miss Kasius was appointed 
Welfare Officer, Holland Mission, UNRRA 
and, more recently, has served as Displaced 
Persons Representative to Sweden. In this 
latter capacity, she was the liaison between 
UNRRA and the military, serving the 
interests of some 30,000 refugees located in 
Sweden. 

Miss Kasius has been a contributor to the 
JouRNAL OF SociAL Casework and in 1942 
was editor of and contributor to the book, 
Relief Practice in a Family Agency, pub- 
lished by the F.S.A.A. for the Community 
Service Society. She is at present a mem- 
ber of the faculty of Barnard College. 

Miss Kasius’ broad and rich experience 
in practice and writing, together with her 
experience in international social work, 
makes her unusually well qualified to 
assume direction of the Association’s publi- 
cations program. We welcome her to this 
important post of leadership in the social 
casework field. 


FRANK J. HERTEL 
General Director, F.S.A.A. 
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SOME DYNAMICS OF SOCIAL AGENCY ADMINIS- 
TRATION: Helen W. Hanchette, Jeanette Han- 
ford, Frank J. Hertel, Mary Hester, and Robert 
F. Nelson. 76 pp., 1946 Family Service Asso- 
ciation of America, 122 East 22d Street, New 
York 10, N. Y. 75 cents. 


This collection of six papers is an addition to 
the literature on administration in social work. 
The authors write from experience and observa- 
tion. Indeed, their efforts are the outgrowth of 
the 1944 and 1945 Lake Forest Institute for execu- 
tives which is held annually by the Family Service 
Association of America. In preparation, several 
agency executives agreed to do “ process recording ” 
of selected administrative problems. From such 
recording, members of the Institute discussed the 
material in order to clarify the principles that 
underlie administrative practice. The fact that the 
authors and participants in discussion utilized prac- 
tice and experience of executives in voluntary 
family service agencies does not limit the signifi- 
cance of the papers. 


The focus of the papers is the executive’s part 
in the administrative process, but the interrelated- 
ness of activity of membership, board, executive, 
and staff in agency planning is stressed throughout. 
An opening statement on administration is followed 
by papers on the executive's relationship to the 
board, the community, and the staff, the psycho- 
logical factors in executive-staff relationships, and 
the business aspects of the executive's job. The 
five authors all affirm the fact that administration 
is a process and they describe situations to illus- 
trate the interrelationships involved. 

Two of the authors seem to me to have been 
able to go beyond description to analysis of the 
dynamics of interaction and of the ways in which 
the executive utilizes this kind of knowledge. There 
is a vitality here that stems from a clear philosophy 
or frame of reference toward which observation and 
analysis have been directed. Miss Hanchette, in 
discussing media used by the executive to assist 
board members to grow in social awareness and 
ability to effectuate the services for which the 
agency exists, shows keen insight into the skills an 
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normal life, the mother torn between her 
rejection and her guilt, conscious of her 
failure as a mother but now unable to 
make a decision that must overtly acknowl- 
edge that failure. The seeds of all this lie 
in the unmarried mother when she first 
comes for help, and a tremendous amount 
of this needless suffering and tragedy can 
be avoided by the caseworker before any 
such plan is made and acted upon. Why 
shouldn't the neurotic unmarried mother, 
caught in the toils of her own conflict, seek 
to avoid a decision that must to some ex- 
tent ai least negate one part of her long- 
ing? If we tell her that she may keep her 
baby but in effect need take no active 
responsibility for his care and his life, 
swathing this in the pretty delusion that 
only a small matter of time is involved, 
why should she not take advantage of this 
most plausible solution to her dilemma? 
There would be nothing wrong with this 
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if it were in any sense a solution, but un. 
fortunately the reverse is true. We ruin 
the child and we encourage and accentuate 
the mother’s own problems. We offer her 
a temporary expediency at the cost of ruin. 
ing one life and very possibly two. Foster 
home placement is a last resort when our 
best efforts have failed, not an easy alterna- 
tive for either the 
indecision or our own. 

We do carry a heavy responsibility that 
demands the best we have in knowledge, 
skill, and clarity of thinking. We should 
be cautious but intelligently so, with the 
caution that probes to sureness. We can- 
not afford to rest with inadequate knowl- 
edge, comfortable theories, and protective 
devices. Every unhappy, neurotic, illegiti- 
mate child growing up without his right to 
a fair chance in life stands as a living 
reproach and challenge to us. 


Editorial Notes 


A Change in Leadership 


IT IS WITH GREAT REGRET that the Family 
Service Association of America reports the 
resignation on January 1 of Florence Hollis 
as Editor of the JOURNAL oF SocIAL CasE- 
work and Director of its Publications 
Service. Miss Hollis has given such able 
direction to the Association’s publications 
program these past four years that it will 
be difficult indeed to think of the Associ- 
ation staff without her. However, her pro- 
fessional associates and friends have known 
for some time of her desire to return to the 
teaching field. So while her resignation is 
a distinct loss to us, we are happy for Miss 
Hollis in her new position as Associate 
Professor of Social Casework in the New 
York School of Social Work. We not only 
extend our best wishes to Miss Hollis but 
we congratulate the New York School as 
well. 

Throughout the Association membership 
and the casework field as a whole there has 
been full recognition and appreciation for 
the skill and resourcefulness Miss Hollis 
has demonstrated in the development of 


the JOURNAL OF SocIAL Casework. It was 
particularly fitting that the name of THE 
FAMILY was changed to JOURNAL OF SOCIAL 
Casework during the time of her editor- 
ship. The change gave concrete and visible 
meaning to her own strong conviction that 
this major casework publication should be 
alert in presenting developments in prac- 
tice which are taking place in the various 
casework fields. Under the leadership of 
Miss Hollis, HicHuicuts, the Association’s 
official membership publication, has con- 
tinued to develop and improve, and has 
carried articles and information of current 
concern and interest to family agencies. 
During her editorship the Association has 
also published such material as: Counseling 
Methods for Personnel Workers, by Annetté 
Garrett; Family Budget Counseling, by 
Dorothy L. Book and others; Psychoana- 
lytic Orientation in Case Work, by Thomas 
M. French and Ralph Ormsby; Symptoms 
of Personality Disorder, by S. Mouchly 
Small; Some Dynamics of Social Agency 
Administration, by a group of agency exec- 
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utives; Short-Term Therapy in an Authori- 
tative Setting, by Bertram M. Beck, and 
Evaluating the Field Work of Students, by 
Rosemary Reynolds. 

In addition to the heavy load involved 
in the above responsibilities, Miss Hollis 
also served as staff representative to the 
Association’s Committee on Professional 
Education and carried numerous other 
assignments. Her knowledge of develop- 
ments in the field, combined with her skill 
as a counselor and participant in program 
planning, is highly regarded by all of us 
who have worked with her. Although she 
is leaving the Association staff, we shall 
always count her among those upon whom 
we can rely for help and guidance in cop- 
ing with the continuing and future issues 
facing the family service field. 

The Association is particularly fortunate 
in securing Cora Kasius as the new Editor 
of the JOURNAL OF SocIAL CASEWwoRK and 
Director of Publications Service. Miss 
Kasius is well known for her leadership in 
casework practice, supervision, writing, and 
teaching. From 1927 to 1945 she was asso- 
ciated with the Community Service Society 
of New York City, serving successively as 
caseworker, associate district secretary, and 
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district secretary. Prior to this her social 
work experience was centered in the Far 
West. 

Early in 1945, Miss Kasius was appointed 
Welfare Officer, Holland Mission, UNRRA 
and, more recently, has served as Displaced 
Persons Representative to Sweden. In this 
latter capacity, she was the liaison between 
UNRRA and the military, serving the 
interests of some 30,000 refugees located in 
Sweden. 

Miss Kasius has been a contributor to the 
JOURNAL OF SocIAL CASEworK and in 1942 
was editor of and contributor to the book, 
Relief Practice in a Family Agency, pub- 
lished by the F.S.A.A. for the Community 
Service Society. She is at present a mem- 
ber of the faculty of Barnard College. 

Miss Kasius’ broad and rich experience 
in practice and writing, together with her 
experience in international social work, 
makes her unusually well qualified to 
assume direction of the Association’s publi- 
cations program. We welcome her to this 
important post of leadership in the social 
casework field. 


FRANK J. HERTEL 
General Director, F.S.A.A. 
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Association of America. In preparation, several 
agency executives agreed to do “ process recording ” 
of selected administrative problems. From such 
recording, members of the Institute discussed the 
material in order to clarify the principles that 
underlie administrative practice. The fact that the 
authors and participants in discussion utilized prac- 
tice and experience of executives in voluntary 
family service agencies does not limit the signifi- 
cance of the papers. 


The focus of the papers is the executive’s part 
in the administrative process, but the interrelated- 
ness of activity of membership, board, executive, 
and staff in agency planning is stressed throughout. 
An opening statement on administration is followed 
by papers on the executive’s relationship to the 
board, the community, and the staff, the psycho- 
logical factors in executive-staff relationships, and 
the business aspects of the executive’s job. The 
five authors all affirm the fact that administration 
is a process and they describe situations to illus- 
trate the interrelationships involved. 

Two of the authors seem to me to have been 
able to go beyond description to analysis of the 
dynamics of interaction and of the ways in which 
the executive utilizes this kind of knowledge. There 
is a vitality here that stems from a clear philosophy 
or frame of reference toward which observation and 
analysis have been directed. Miss Hanchette, in 
discussing media used by the executive to assist 
board members to grow in social awareness and 
ability to effectuate the services for which the 
agency exists, shows keen insight into the skills an 
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executive utilizes and offers many helpful sugges- 
tions of techniques. Skill is always, in essence, the 
capacity to evoke response and initiate change in 
such a way that it is best suited to the human 
and structural material with which we are working. 
Such skill is recognized in the following statement: 

... from the executive's viewpoint a board meet- 
ing is good when board members are interested 
enough to want to raise questions and discuss issues 
and where, although there may be differences of 
opinion, there is action indicating growth and 
acceptance of social responsibility by a board. In 
other words, it is when a vital spark is struck and 
real participation is evident. 

Timing, flexibility, willingness to abide by deci- 
sions of board and staff are mentioned as some 
of the executive's skills. This viewpoint leads the 
executive to objective analysis of what goes on 
within and by himself as well as within and by 
others with whom he works. The research habit 
of mind is a very important part of the equipment 
of an executive. 

Miss Hanford’s paper on “ Psychological Factors 
in Executive-Staff Relationships"’ also contains 
some of the dynamics of interaction and their appli- 
cation. Here, again, the skill of the executive lies 
in ability to utilize knowledge always in relation 
to the material with which he is dealing. For 
example: 

The processes governing staff relationships must 
be as individual to the situation and the person 
as the casework process is between the caseworker 
and his client. Certain principles, however, can 
and should be evolved out of common practice. 
concepts of democratic participation as formulated 
in casework and other philosophies, and the day- 
by-day conscious development of staff relationships. 


Today when employer-employee relationships are 
often confused, it is helpful to consider the respon- 
sibilities inherent in the executive position. These 
include the executive’s understanding and control 
of his own motivations and ability to keep them 
related to his agency’s purpose; the ability to make 
decisions and to distinguish between board, staff, 
and his own responsibilities in such decisions; the 
willingless and ability to make evaluations and to 
implement decisions whether made by himself, the 
board, or staff in partnership. 

Administration as a process and method in social 
work will be greatly furthered if the Family Service 
Association of America and other agencies will con- 
tinue to analyze practice. As we accumulate such 
material the importance of the executive will prob- 
ably fall into place as a central person with cumu- 
lative responsibility but not as the prime requisite 
for success or failure of agency functioning. The 
need for study of administration in its totality is 
indicated. 

ARLIEN JOHNSON 
University of Southern California 
Los Angeles, Calif. 
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PRINCIPLES OF SOCIAL CASE RECORDING: 
Gordon Hamilton. 142 pp., 1946. Columbia 
University Press, New York, or the JOURNAL OF 


SociAL CASEWORK. $2.00. 


Professional skills may be developed only by 
careful appraisal and reappraisal by competent 
practitioners, with a view to definition of principles 
and a constant testing of those principles. This is 
especially true of the profession of social work 
with its many intangibles and subjective elements 
surrounding its more concrete, objective purposes 
and programs. Miss Hamilton’s work on social 
case recording is one of the best examples we have 
of this analytical approach which culminates in a 
set of simple, workable principles in the area of 
case recording. 

In her first volume on the subject, Social Case 
Recording, published in 1936, and in the revised 
edition, two years later, she laid a groundwork by 
analyzing purposes and methods of case recording, 
developing a clear terminology, and placing the 
technique of recording in proper relationship to 
the total process of casework. In her latest con- 
tribution she has a sharper focus and has come to 
her definition of principles. The presentation is 
excellent, with each principle simply stated as the 
title of a chapter, then developed through discus- 
sion and illustration, and finally summarized with 
“clarity and brevity.” From the body of each 
chapter there emerges the full implication of the 
principle, its application, methodology involved, 
plus much sound casework philosophy. Because 
each principle is presented as a chapter heading 
the essence of the book is immediately apparent in 
the table of contents: 1. Recording and practice 
are interdependent and interrelated; 2. Records 
are for use; 3. The recording style should suit the 
case material; 4. Narrative is a good style for 
reporting facts; 5. The summary is a good device 
for organizing and analyzing facts; 6. Good think- 
ing is essential to good recording: 7. Understand- 
ing must include appraising social value; 8. Agency 
structure, function, and policies condition record- 
ing; and g. Letters are important means of 
communication. 

In Chapter 2, in which format, structure, and 
arrangement are discussed as a basis for maximum 
usefulness of the record, there is a good discussion 
of the Unit Record, which should make possible 
truly effective and economical co-ordination be- 
tween departments or between professions working 
in the same setting. In Chapter g the various 
accepted methods of case recording and their rela- 
tionship to the casework purpose and process are 
In the current volume there is much 
recording and more on 


presented. 


less emphasis on 
“summary, selection, diagnosis, and evaluation” 
than in the earlier books. Chapters 4, 5, 6, and 7 
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carry this forward and with remarkable clarity 
illumine the “dynamics of the casework process 
itself.” A mature student, preparing for the pro- 
fession of social work, commented that these par- 
ticular chapters made it possible for him to think 
about the casework process for the first time as a 
controlled, understandable, professional approach 
as distinguished from non-professional experience 
and that as a result of this understanding he had 
taken his first step toward assumption of conscious 
responsibility in the helping process. 

Chapter 8 offers a practical application of generic 
principles of casework and case recording to agen- 
cies of specialized function. The types of agencies 
used are public assistance, child placing, medical 
social, psychiatric, and child guidance agencies and 
institutions. These, of course, are the agencies 
having special problems in recording related to 
function and structure as well as precedent. 

Thoughtful application of Miss Hamilton’s basic 
principles of case recording should develop a much 
more significant use of this particular technique 
and thus improve casework services since, as the 
author herself puts it, “It may be said that dis- 
cipline in case recording is one of the most impor- 
tant devices now known in developing skill in 
casework.” Practitioners and teachers of casework 
will offer a vote of thanks to Miss Hamilton for 
her careful appraisal and reappraisal of this area 
of casework and for bringing her study to the point 
of simple, clear definition of basic principles upon 
which we may build better case records and case- 
work skill. 

ELEANOR G. CRANEFIELD 

Institute of Social Work 
University of Michigan 

Detroit, Mich. 


PROCEEDINGS OF THE NATIONAL CONFERENCE 
OF SOCIAL WORK: 1945. 407 pp., 1945. Co- 
lumbia University Press, New York, or JOURNAL 
or SoctaL Casework. $5.00. 


For the first time in its 72-year history, the 
National Conference of Social Work did not con- 
vene in 1945. The Secretary and the Executive 
and Program Committees met the crisis, caused by 
sharp curtailment of travel, by requesting selected 
people throughout the country to prepare papers 
on designated topics. These were mimeographed 
and distributed for presentation at 139 one-day 
conference meetings held in as many cities. 

The authors and the conference staff and offi- 
cers, as well as the able Editorial Committee, are 
to be congratulated for their enterprise and 
resourcefulness. The result is a small but compact 
volume, picturing social work both in action and 
reflection in the last year of the war. 

The papers give assurance that we were conscious 
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of some of the really significant problems of that 
period. Among the most important topics were 
those dealing with international and _ interracial 
problems, the health of the nation, the extension 
of essential social security measures, the care of 
children and the aged, the return of servicemen, 
the improvement of organization and structure, and 
social action. Relatively little attention was given in 
these papers to the strictly technical aspects of our 
profession. This was much more a year of broaden- 
ing the base of our concern and enlarging the 
framework of our responsibilities. One might say 
that we were and still are testing the application 
of our techniques to broader fields. 

This volume makes good reading from cover to 
cover, starting with President Ellen C. Potter's 
thoughtful and challenging “ The Year of Decision 
for Social Work” and closing with Kenneth Pray’s 
and Paul Benjamin’s call to action. Dr. Potter 
looked at the Conference with the appraising and 
critical eye of the historian and against the back- 
ground of a recent membership poll concluding 
that the Conference should remain, for the time 
being at least, a forum rather than an action group. 
She urged that in our individual and professional 
capacities, however, we increase our knowledge of 
and participation in important local and national 
affairs. 

Vera Micheles Dean, a_ favorite Conference 
speaker, William Haber, and the veteran Alvin 
Johnson caught up various aspects of this theme. 
The pertinent questions raised by Mrs. Dean, as 
to how effective the leadership of this nation would 
be in the reconstruction, are unfortunately still 
largely unanswered. Reread in the light of our 
present social and economic situation, Mr. Haber’s 
treatise on reconversion stands up well and Alvin 
Johnson's scholarly review of the now justly famous 
Ives-Quinn Act in New York State will be useful 
for many years to come. 

At Cleveland in 1944 and again in the papers 
prepared for 1945, labor played a new and impor- 
tant part. The 1945 Proceedings include articles 
by Abraham Bluestein, Leo Perlis, and Robert 
Kinney on the contributions of unions to health 
and welfare planning, the latter giving a clear and 
unequivocal answer to the question, “ Should 
Unions Organize Their Own Social Services? ” 

Papers on next steps in public assistance and 
in the United States Employment Service and on 
family allowances in Canada, by Arthur Altmeyer, 
Jane Hoey, Robert Goodwin, and Harry Cassidy, 
deal in a statesmanlike manner with fundamental 
domestic issues, not wholly familiar, by the way, to 
all social workers. 

It is significant and encouraging that the volun- 
teer, once spurned by many but embraced by all 
of us during the war, is given richly deserved atten- 
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tion in a comprehensive article by Mary E. Judy 
and Wilmer Shields Rich. The conclusion here is 
clear that the volunteers earned their spurs during 
the critical days between 1941 and 1945 when 
agencies were desperate for personnel. 

Philip E. Ryan's, Frederick I. Daniels’, and Ewan 
Clague’s papers on welfare and immigration prob- 
lems in foreign areas, although particularly timely 
in 1945, are still pertinent, judging by current re- 
ports and articles. While it is impossible to select 
the best or even the most significant papers from 
this collection of excellent material on social wor:.'s 
place in reconstruction and transition, this review 
should not close without mention of Dr. Parran’s 
article on the health needs of the country, Frederick 
Zeman’s on the aged, and the four papers on serv- 
ices for children. All these enhance the value of 
the volume. 

The collection as a whole carries the conviction 
that social work is in reality a vital part of our 
culture, that it both gave and grew during the 
war, and that it is an integral and moving force 
in our generation; an expression, at its best, of all 
we want for our own nation and for all people. 

This is a book to own. It should be studied, 
not merely read. 

LEONARD W. Mayo, Dean 
School of Applied Social Sciences 
Western Reserve University 
Cleveland, Ohio 


TECHNIQUE OF PSYCHOANALYTIC THERAPY: 
Sandor Lorand. 252 pp., 1946. International 
Universities Press, New York, or JOURNAL 
OF SocIAL CASEWoRK. $3.50. 


The chief value of this book will be for psycho- 
analysts, but it should also prove valuable to 
people working in allied fields. As Dr. Lorand 
points out in the preface, there are many aspects 
to his approach and his interpretations that would 
be contested by other analysts. It would be more 
difficult to refute the goals of treatment as he indi- 
cates them; goals, as he points out, that may be 
reached by various approaches. 

Perhaps the greatest value of the book for those 
not in psychoanalytical practice is the expressed 
and implied gentleness with which Dr. Lorand 
deals with his patients. His supportive approach, 
in which he recognizes that the patient needs help 
in bearing as well as understanding his problem, 
has direct significance in the development of social 
work technique and in the other allied fields. Fur- 
ther, Dr. Lorand does not remain at all times an 
unreal person to his patients. He indicates on 
occasion a direct participation in the patient's 
handling of his actual life situation. While Dr. 
Lorand is not unique in this, the myth has grown 
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to powerful dimensions that in sound therapy the 
therapist remains aloof from the actualities. It is 
apparent in this material that Dr. Lorand becomes 
more active only when he has a therapeutic goal 
that has bearing not only on the immediate prob- 
lem, but also on the over-all picture of the patient's 
psychic structure and illness. This concept has 
ramifications beyond psychoanalytical technique. 

The book is based on lectures Dr. Lorand has 
given to analysts in training. For this reason, it 
avoids some of the obscurities of language found in 
more technical articles and books. Each topic he 
presents is prefaced by a brief summary of the 
classical evaluation of the dynamics involved. This 
is followed by case material from his own rich 
experience. 

In Dr. Lorand’s introductory remarks and in the 
chapter on interpretation he indicates his general 
approach to his patients and their problems. Per- 
haps one of the most significant statements in his 
introductory remarks is: “ The attitude fof the 
therapist] must be one of tolerance and _ benevo- 
lence, and the best way to hold on to it in trying 
moments is to think of the patient as a helpless, 
weak, inhibited child.” 

Dr. Lorand’s discussion of the common neuroses, 
illustrated by case material collected over many 
years of experience as an analyst, is a description 
of his psychoanalytical treatment of the neuroses. 
His interpretations are given during psychoana- 
lytical treatment and, certainly in the cases pre- 
sented, should be offered only under the controlled 
situation of analysis or psychoanalytical psycho- 
therapy. The danger in becoming too familiar 
with the dynamics of the neuroses is that his warn- 
ing of the conditions under which interpretations 
are offered will be ignored. The real challenge 
that such studies offer, however, is how this ma- 
terial can be translated into other fields dealing 
with problems of individuals. Since the problems 
cannot be ignored, the dynamics must be under- 
stood. Those who wish to understand cannot 
neglect systematic studies such as Dr. Lorand’s, nor 
can they fail to read further in the field in order 
to enrich themselves with further case material 
and the interpreted significance of it. 

The discussion of the neuroses is followed by a 
short chapter on dream analysis and the mecha- 
nisms involved in dreams. This chapter is of par- 
ticular value since it does not present dreams pri- 
marily illustrative of “ universal symbolism” but, 
rather, dreams that are understandable only as the 
total problem of the individual is understood. The 
following chapter discusses at some length the prob- 
lem of the counter-transference, and the difficulties 
that may arise because of the distortions that may 
occur in the analyst’s own mind and because of the 
patient’s sensitivity to the analyst’s unexpressed atti- 
tudes. The concluding chapter offers a valid and 
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realistic approach to the goal of therapy. Too 
often psychoanalysis or psychoanalytically oriented 
social work is regarded idealistically as the panacea 
for all world ills, and in practice is therefore a dis- 
couraging failure. Because Dr. Lorand’s evaluation 
of success is realistic, it is particularly important. 


IRENE JossELYN, M.D. 
Chicago, Illinois 


COUNSELING WITH RETURNED SERVICEMEN: 
Carl R. Rogers and John L. Wallen. 159 pp., 
1946. McGraw-Hill Book Co., New York, or 
the JOURNAL OF SocIAL CAsEworK. $1.60. 


Life in the armed forces is set in a framework 
of discipline and protective anonymity. Regula- 
tions, precedent, and buck-passing often take the 
place of imagination, initiative, and assumption of 
responsibility. If it may be agreed that a primary 
function of veteran counseling is to assist the 
returned serviceman toward a more democratic, 
individualized life, the skill of the counselor should 
be directed toward drawing out the veteran, de- 
veloping his insight, and getting him to make his 
own decisions. Herein, we feel, lies the significance 
of Counseling with Returned Servicemen, for it 
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places great emphasis on the non-directive approach 
to adjusting human behavior. 

Early in the book, the authors present their 
thesis: counseling is a way of helping the indi- 
vidual to help himself; the client gains emotional 
release in relation to his problems and thus thinks 
more clearly and more deeply about himself and 
his situation; the outcome of this insight may then 
be positive planning and action and eventual 
independence of the counseling itself. This client- 
centered approach uses the counselor as a mirror 
to reflect back to the client his attitudes and emo- 
tions, and the counselor is enjoined to keep his 
own ideas and judgments out of the situation. 
Several sample interviews illustrate (almost too 
patly) the magic which this kind of counseling can 
work. 

This book is one of the best expositions of the 
non-directive method of counseling which have 
come to our attention. In our opinion it should 
be read by everyone working with veterans and 
would be helpful to those doing counseling of any 
kind. 

SyDNEY R. and LILLIAN K. UssHER 

Veterans Information and Service 
Center 

Norfolk, Va. 
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SHORT-TERM THERAPY IN AN AUTHORITATIVE SETTING 
By Bertram M. Beck, in collaboration with Lewis L. Robbins, M.D 
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THE NEW YORK SCHOOL OF 
SOCIAL WORK 


Columbia University 
Fellowships 1947-48 


COMMONWEALTH FUND: A limited number 
of fellowships for a nine month period of advanced 
training in psychiatric social work. 


PORTER R. LEE MEMORIAL FUND and the 
School, offer a number of loan-grant fellowships, to 
help practicing social workers gain further training. 


RECENT COLLEGE GRADUATE FELLOW- 
SHIPS: For men or women living outside the 
metropolitan area who have graduated from college 
since 1944, 


TUITION FELLOWSHIPS: Providing tuition 
for three quarters. Preference will be given to 
applicants living outside the metrepolitan area. 


WILLARD STRAIGHT: For a foreign student 
who has had social work experience in his own 
country and expects to return there to engage in 
social work. 


All applicants must be eligible = admission to the 
School on a graduate basis. Final date for filing 
blanks for all fellowships is February 15, 1947. 
For further details apply to the Registrar. 


122 East 22nd Street 
New York 10, N. Y. 








Whither Family Life— 
Shock Absorber of Social Change 


A special Survey Midmonthly 12-page reprint 
interpreting materials from the Biennial Con- 
ference of the Family Service Association of 
America, by Bradley Buell and Marion 
Robinson. 

Fighting to prevent family disor- 
ganization, family casework agencies 
have tremendously increased their di- 
agnostic and treatment skills. They 
have contributed to and learned from 
advanced psychiatric knowledge of 
human behavior. 

WHITHER FAMILY LIFE? ana- 
lyzes the most pressing problems of 
family and community life that must 
be handled by family agencies today, 
and the new problems looming in 
the near future. 

Single copies, 15 cents; 7 for $1.00; 
25 for $3.00; 100 for $11.00. 


Order from 


Family Service Association of America 
122 East 22 Street @ New York 10, N. Y. 














SMITH COLLEGE 
SCHOOL FOR SOCIAL WORK 


A Graduate Professional School Offering 
Educational Programs Leading to the De 
gree of Master ~* Social Science. 


Plan A covers three summer sessions o7 
academic study and two winter field place 
ments in qualified case work agencies ir 
various cities. This program is designed 
for students without previous training or 
experience in social work. 


Plan B covers two summer sessions of 
academic study and one winter field place- 
ment. This program is designed for stu- 
dents who have had satisfactory experi- 
ence in an approved social agency or 
adequate graduate work. 


Plan C admits students for the first summer 
session of academic study. Students who 
elect a full program may reapply to com- 
plete the course provided a period of not 
more than two years has intervened. 


Academic Year Opens Late June, 1947 


For further information write te 


THE DIRECTOR COLLEGE HALL 8 
Northampton, Massachusetts 
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91. Apvancep Casework. Special Empha- 
sis on Casework with the Child and His 


Family. 
Mrs. Lucille N. Austin 
Dr. Adelaide M. Johnson 


92. Supervisory METHOD IN SocrAt CASE- 


WORK. 
Mrs. Lucille N. Austin 


Tue PsycHosoMaTic CONCEPT. 
Dr. Felix Deutsch 


93. CASEWORK TREATMENT IN THE PREVEN- 
TION OF DELINQUENCY. 


Mrs. Yonata Feldman 
Dr. Peter B. Neubauer 





For further information write to 


THE DIRECTOR COLLEGE HALL 8 
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